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Lectures. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


THREE PUBLIC LECTURES will be delivered by Prof. KUNO 

Mates. fot o University of Berlin). ug 
I. MON . ” poumd 27, at 5 p.w., ‘The Transmission of Letters 

m2. h ies 

IL ayy February 10, at 5 p.m, ‘The Races and Languages of 
Great rile and Irelan 

Il]. MONDAY, February 24, at 5 p.m, ‘The Origin and Early 
Seeclopmant of the Arthurian Legend.’ 

Admission free, by Ticket, to be eerined 5 fom THE SECRETARY, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C 








Societies. 


Lo DON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH Ai0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY, 
BISHOPSGATE INSTITUTE, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 
Annual Membership : Entrance Fee, 10s. ; Subscription, 21s. 
Life Membershi 108. 
The Council mitt be g glad to receive aber of inte for Membership. 
The Society has for ae a “ey number of Reming Publications, 
rticulars of which be P to THE 
ONORARY SECRETARY. 











Exhibitions. 


Ret at ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
DIPLOMA AND GIBSON GALLERIES. 


Open Daily from 11 to 4. Admission free. 





RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
(Comm. WALTER CRANK. Pres 
TENTH EXHIBITION, 10 tof, Ie Will CLOSE TURSDAY Next. 
GROSTENOR GALLERY, sts, NEW BOND STREGT. 





REMBRANDT AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIBS. — EXHIBITION of ORIGINAL E'CHINGS of the 
Seventeenth Century NOW OPEN at Mr. R. EKUNST'S, 10, 
Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 10-6 Daily, Saturdays 10-1. 





OUPIL GALLERY EXHIBITIONS. 
Versailles, Italy, and England by pl BIRKBECK. 
andscapes by KE. M. HEATH. 
India and Japan by JOHN VARL 
WILLIAM MARCHANT & CO., 5, REGENT ‘STREET. 
Admission 18., 10-6. 








Probident Institutions 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL ned ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
Presic 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. we "LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON ‘COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lop. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting oe and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assista: red as verndors of Newspapers. 

MEMBERS IP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
} ae for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 

pers, and such Members who thus contribute secure yesy 
a consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution 
.—Tne Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 

251. and the Women 20/7. per annum each. 

he “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvenc «lors. 

e * * Francis Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, 201., and was — secially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, 9 died b pril 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. took an active and leading part 
throughont the whole period of the itation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
Tiga of election to its benefits. 

“Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 25t. i. annum for 
women ines aa and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
di 
<a prineiys features of the Rules governing election to mi Feastons 

wrest —- have feen (1 (1) a Member of nstitu- 

= y not less = .— on pees ap Siention ; = oa less 

a —e -five years of age ; re yengared in the sale of Newspapers for at 
2 


RELIED Temporary relief is ican tm cases of Gistnem, net ouly 
St of the Insti Institution, bu but to Rowsventers or 
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BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0007. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assist 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
a in the following advan 

ea “= Freedom from want in time “of adversity as long as need 


PROVIDENT 





“SECOND Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
HIRD. piedical pares by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
FOORT A Cot in the Country (Abbots —*.. Hertford- 
shire) | a Members, coll eed ' and medical 
ree, in additi 
For further information apply to THE SECRETARY, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.c. 











Gdurational. 
ESEARCH FELLOWSHIP FOR WOMEN. — 


Somerville College offers this year a Fellowship (resident) for 
research in Classics, Mathematics, Philosophy, History, Economics, or 
Natural Science. Annual value about 120i. ; normal tenure, five years 
(renewable).—Apply for fener particulars to Miss DARBISHIRE, 
The Grey House, Hill, Oxford. Names, with evidence for 
fitness, to be sent in by MARCH 1. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 


| 15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 


York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 10 oem. 





HE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS 
are Lage aag! to consider suuitestions trom aaemen for 
appointment @ position o ) OR O 
EXAMIN ATIONS. in their Department. d 
Applicants must be Eo Graduates with First-Class Honours 
in Mathematics. Skill in Modern Languages, especially in French 
and German Com; mepetision, is highly desirable. Experience in teaching 
“< 7 will be taken into account. 





ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S CLASSES will 
be RESUMED on WEDNESDAY, January 29, at 7.45 p.., 
and THURSDAY, January 30, at 11.15 a.m. The subjects in both 
Classes will be Sir Thomas More's * Utopia,’ in Ralph Robynson’s 
Translation, and Robert a Poem, ‘La Saisiaz.’ Miss 
Drewry reads with rete — 
43, King enry’s Road, N.W, 





ISS LADLER, B.Se. Honours’ London, 
Coaches in Physics, Mathematics, and Chemistry. — Apply 
Box 1934 Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E C. 





EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

—Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Litt. (London). 

The comforts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle 

of a sound mind ina sound y. Preparations for examinations if 

desired. French and German a speciality. Large grounds, high and 
healthy position. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Cocpeutey. Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 








RS. SURREY DANE, High-grade Employ- 

ment Agency, 147, Strand, London, recommends well-educated 

Gentlewomen as Private Secretaries, Foreign ( ey Tey Typists, 
Librarians, &c. No fees to Employers. Telephone 5994 City 





DUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 

tis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 

of successful Army, Civil Service, and Univer ery sent (free of 

— e) > receipt of requirements by GRIFFITHS, POWELL, 

MITH & FAWU a School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street. Strand, W.C 


ary 3001, rising by annual increments of 251. to 7001 , with pension 
rghte meee Civil Service Regulations. 


waRelieation should be made by letter addressed to THE SECRE- 

Civil Service Commission, Burlingtow Gardens, London, W., 
not later than FEBRUARY Qualifications should be stated, and 
references given. Not more than three testimonials (originals or 
copies) should accompany the application. 





County BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


The Council invite applications for the post of LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS. Salary 2001. per annum. 

Full particulars, with form of application, can be obtained on 
sending a stamped addressed envelope to THE P eng (Pat. Muni- 
cipal Technical Institute, Romford Koad, West H E., —e 1 applica 
tions should reach him on or before MONDAY, Febroary 3.1 

RED. E. HILLEARY, Town Clerk. 





January 13, 1913. 





COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACF, BAKER STREET, W. 


The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a RESIDENT TUTOR, 
who shall take up her duties in the first week of A pri), 1913. 

The Resident Tutor will be required to assist the Principal in the 
supervision of the Resident Students and togive a limited number of 
Courses of Lectures in each Session, in addition to certain other 
duties. The salary offered is 2001., rising to 2501., with residence. 

Candidates should hold an Honours Degree or its equivalent. 

They should 4 in what subjects they are prepared to offer 
Courses of Lectures. 

Academic standing and University experience will be taken into 
consideration. 

Twelve typed or printed copies of application, and of not more than 
three recent testimonials, should be sent not laterthan FEBRUARY 1 
to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary of Council. 


BEDFORD WOMEN. 





M4PAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135. REGENT STREET, English and 
'y Professors, Teachers, chapein Com- 


Foreign Governesses, 
—~ : and Abroad, 


nicns, Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home 
i, and yp with full information, gratis 
on application (personal or by ‘letter! ‘eating requirements. 
re, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 City. 











Situations Waraunt. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 
[JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, = GALWAY. 


CHAIR OF HISTORY, ENGLISH LITERATURE AND MENTAL 
SCIENCE. 





This Chair being now vacant, the Governing Body invite applications 
for the eppointmer 

English is the principal subject of the Chair as at present con- 
stituted. but statutory power may be sought to alter the constitution 
Candidates are requested to signify their willingness to assent to such 
alteration it proposed. 





i by fifty copies of such testimonials as 
onan may wish to submit, should reach THE REGISTRAR not 
later than FEBRUARY 14 

he pay. og and tay conditions of the office are set out in the 


Coll 
University Col College, Galway, January 18, 1913. 





EEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COCKBURN HIGH SCHOOL. 

A ceenyy are invited for the post of FORM MASTER. oe 
sity ee in Arts ca sean ee salary from 100. to 1 
acsihding 6 to qualifications and ex ence. 

Apitene should be forwarded (on forms to be ties from the 








their servants 
tion ; ond, makiort to favestigats relief aie iG coal 4 
with the merits and requirements of each case. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


| 


ot later than SATURDAY, February 8. 
JAMES GRAHAM, Secretary oor Faueation. 
Education Offices, Leeds. 





ING EDWARD VII. SCHOOL, LYTHAM. 





The Governors of the Lytham Charities invite ayplications for the 
ey a of the above PUBLIC SKCONDARY 
iC 

Candidates must be University Graduates under the age of 45. 

The salary, including Capitation Fees on the present number of 
Boys (150), is 5501., with house, rates, coal, and light. 

Applications must be sent before ter ~. 1 next to the under 
signed, from whom partic ane can be obtain 

WILSON, WRIGHT 1 DAV IES, Solicitors. 
6, Chapel Street, Preston. pee. 3, 1913. 





NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


HEAD MASTERSHIP roe = TRAINING COLLEGE 





The Connell. kovites a pications for the HEAD MASTERSHIP of 
the TRAINING CULI LEGE MEN, which has been vacated by 
the pe! nA of Mr. Fone Roscoe, M.A., to the Secretaryship 
of the Teachers’ Registration Council. Commencing stipend 3501. per 
anpum.—A pplications and testimonials should reach the undersigned 
not later than SATURDAY, February 15, 1913. 
Further particulars may be obtained from : 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





ARRY COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Governors are prepared to appoint a HEAD ae for 
this new School, which will be opened in SEPTEMBER n 

Commencing valary 3 2501. a year, Coane | by 102. yearly to 3008 

Candidates must not less than 30 years of age, and must be 
Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or have such 
caujvelont qualification as may be approved by the Board of Edu- 
cation 

Further particulars will be supplied by me on receipt of a stamped 
addressed f: olscap envelope. 

Applications must reach me not later than FEBRUARY 28. 

LFRED JACKSON, Clerk to the Governors. 
Holton Road, Barry, Glam. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The landen ¢ Geant a bavibes aqulications for the Faye] 4 
ASSISTA R to teach Frenc and History 
theaunderd of the Interm: xamination of the University 2 
— * the HACKNEY DOWNS SCHOOL. The commenc —_e 

ll be 1502. to 2002. (according to experience), rising to 3002. 
oa A. nd 10l., in accordance with the Council's 
scale. Candidates must e passed a Final Examination for a 
wed by a recognized University, and must have a knowledge 


wtpiactions are also invited for the ——y of ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS to teach Nature pat and Botany at the a 
pape yay See, ane The by yeary i ———y- H 
salary wi a year, ear by zoe copy te oO 
10, Candi dates roast have passed a F 0m a year by lor a Degree 
held by a recognized Un the 
Applications Cay he von t 4 ficial Se to be ohtpinal with 
—- of t apprintes | i ae a stamped ad 
aolacap envelope to E EDUGA ION ‘OF ICE County 
Counc! ry ion Offices, Victoria Embankment, een 
tant Mastership must oe saeme hy 11 a.m. on 
MON ay Sea 10, 1913, and epese in_respect of th+ Assistant 
Mistress: ship by 1] aM. on SATUR Day, February 15, 1913. _ Every 
communication must be marked *‘ H.4” on the envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, wit "be held to be a dis- 
qualification for a intment. Noapplicant is eligible for — 
ment who 1 a relative of a member of the Advisory Sub-Committee 


of the se 
AUR RENCE GOMME, Clerk of the ign County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Shenkman, 
January 22, 1913 





GQ BOxYDON PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


An ASSISTANT (previous cnaten essential) is required to tak: 
taser & the Deputy nl ducal of the CENTRAL REFERENCE 
LIB. ARY. A good general educat on, § and a wide acquaintance with 
General Literature, as well as of lassification 
and Cataloguing, are ptt and eo possession of any Certificates 
of the Library Association will be a: di 





Tupe-Writers, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING. jaa ENCR oe = age Expeditious. 
All deoast jons L igi 1,000 words. Excellent 





references. blished ILLARD, York House, 
Osborne Road'é Southville, Bristol. 

YPE - WRITING. — MSS. 7d. J. 1,000. 

Novels. Carbon Copies. Testimonials 6d. Duplicating 


doz. 
and Technical work —) om —Miss PURNELL, 6, Laurel Bank, 


Squires Lane, Finchley, N 





pt nh WRITING of over, description carefully 

iy executed at h _ we 7d. per 1,000. 

Du jicatin ng an copy ng. ranslations. Sicteen Cambridge Local. 
iss NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeira A Westcliff, Essex. 





M®s. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon 3d. References’ to well-known Authors Oxford 
Higher Local.—. NG, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





UTHORS’ MSS., and Type-Writing in all its 

hes, carefully ‘aod promptly executed. Clear carbon 

orgies. vs Duplicaing Excellent testimonials. Terms on application. 
iss F. M. FLINT, 57, Moorgate Street. 








YPE-WRITING of every | description, under 
included < “Dap Ae HE NATIONAL TYPE WR WRITING SRUREAC. 





ry 902. per annum, rising, if work 5° satisfactory, by annual incre- 

ments to 1201. —Applications, enclosing copies of not more than three 

testimonials. ond endo ** Assistant,” to be sent to the undersi; os 

not later than FEBRUARY 3 L. STANLEY JA’ 
Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 


ANTED IN BOURNEMOUTH, COACH for 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN in London Matriculation subjects. — 
Apply Box 1930, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream s Buildings, London, E.c. 


RINTERS’ READER WANTED in large 
Kenton Office, entirely for Classical Work, especially Greek, in 
which h ust be competent § to criticize and detect erreva.—Apoty. 
ly lehter only. READER, care of Gere Acvartes Offices, Maltravers 
house, Arundel Street, Strand, W 














Situations Wanted. 
ADY (32) desires SECRETARIAL POST. 


Thoroughly capable and experienced. Highest references. 
Salary 1301. to 1501.— Box 1932, Y ene ‘ress, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E£.C. 


IBRARIAN’S ASSISTANT desires RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT. Has had experience in two London Libraries— 

not Pubite. Case phen ye Rt, —-h- not : much 
Baikliccs, ot Chaneory ane, S Lenten, 2 E.C. aise . 











Miscellaneous. 
RANSLATIONS into English from French, 


YPE-WRITING in all its branches undertaken. 
All work personally executed with accuracy and promptitude.— 
H. PHILLIPS, 37, Cleveland Mansions, Widley ‘Road, Maida Vale, W. 


'YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 

Ate (Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge ; Intermediate 
Arts, one shorthand CAMBRIDGE 
TYPE-WRITING AGeNe 8 DURE STREET, ADELPHI WC. 
Televhone : 2308 City. 








UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN =. complete accuracy, 9d. 

000 words. Carbon Copies References to wail: 

es Writers.—M. STUART, “Allendale, | Kymberley Road, Harrow. 








Catalogues. 
IRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, Thackeray. lever, Ainsworth; Books illus. 

by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandeon, Leech, &. The 

and —- Collection vy for Sale in the World. CATA- 

UES sent met free on soggetee- Books pought. _ 
WALTER T. ‘SPENCER, 7 , New Oxford Street, London, W. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most ee Bochtnder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALUGUE. 1 make ag; 
feature of exchangin: ne any Saleable Booke for ahee selected. from my 
venoms, lists. 8 li 2 rly want pos 
—EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John right —y, Birmingham. 
Bootland. 288.— Hai Old Englis 


Skene’s” 7. 3 vols., rtshorn 
G 28. — Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 “voll., illustrated. 
unexpurgated, 171. 178. 








German, Italian, and Spanish. Moderate ne —Mr. Ww. 
CURTIS. M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, h 
ornsey. 





CATALOGUING or ben meer oer 8 WORK in 





Exceptional” Lingulat Seven Langu ith ait “ — = 
ua wi 68 
references.—A. Z., 9, Handforth Road, ‘Srixton, sw — , 





Utne RESEARCH undertaken at the 
e. Museum and elsewh 
Hatldings 3 ERY, 1062, yt , iw 13, 


ISS PETHERBRIDGE has REMOVED The 
ANNES Cae a arent from S24, Conduit Street, W., to25, QUBEN 


UBLISHING PARTNERSHIP. — An oppor- 
unity ints itself for a Young Ma xperien acquire 

a PA RINE HIP in an old-established PUBLISHING 1 HOUSE of 

the highert ng emny | As well as extensive experience, any icant 

would need to have 4, to 5.0002. at his command.—Princi only 
need applyto Box 1933, Athenzum fan 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


N old. Ue og BUSINESS is 
of a ARTNER with capital to 
cen Wethoue "topo ia, Dream's Balldings, RE 


Atoms WAN TED, known and unknown, 
communicate. pot dereription of Lite: Work required. 
No fees whatever.— Write f Sel " 

Street, 0, London. Special ‘attenti on to. New Writers vn oe 


Bowe COLLECTORS. —A few interesting and 
L, Btovensen, Swinburne, Bunyan, be Written nts apt 

in, 5 
a Box 1931, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’ 's ; Buildings, oS tee 


R SALE, ORIGINAL DRAWING by WM. 





Bream's 




















BLAKE, “The 1 , contemnpioting Death,’ illustration for 
Blair’s Grave.—M. be at w ens u m Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lond London, E.C on - 





ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods < and 
avecinseus "PORCH ACED atthe Bier a Manker PRICES for 
Pan EINK & SON, Ltd.” Medalists to H.M- the King, 17 and 18 








ATALOGUE No. 58.—Drawings—Engravings 
after Turner, ies nat many fine Examples of his ‘Liber 
Studiorum '—Constable’s ne _ io eatenes + by jeee 
and Whistler — Scarce 1 Books— Works by 
} oedng free, Sixpence. — wat WARD. 2, Church Terrace, Riche 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are poogered to 


consider and place MSS. for bo po cneagy er work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts wh once Oe | aod interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's 








Sales by Auction. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


ly give notice that they will hold the followi 
fae oy AUCTION. at their Great Rooms, ies Be reet, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On TUESDAY, January 28, OLD CHINESE 


PORCELAIN, from various sources. 


On WEDNESDAY, January 29, the COLLEC- 
TION of EMBROIDERIES, VELVETS, and BROCADES of the late 


On THURSDAY, January 30, PORCELAIN 
and DECORATIVE FURNITURE, from various sources. 


On FRIDAY, January 31, MODERN PIC- 


TURES and DRAWING 
QGTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 


TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
COLLECTION of HINESE and’ other BRONZER Inlaid F wo. 
pene mels, and Porcelain fine Old ‘engraved W fo Tht sen 
am le—a — ul! ms Feather eae pe ° Japan—Oil Paintings— 


an view day prior 10 to5and morning of Sale till 11.30. Catalogues 








Coins and Medals. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
at will Sg by AUCTION, at their House, No. 15, amine Bay 
at 1 o'clock precisely, a COOLLE 
co. th Y W. 

COINS o 1 Gold. Silver, and Copper, the 
Property of the late Bir THOMAS W ORD, Baronet, F.S8.A., and 


other Properties—Coin Cabine 
May be viewed. _ may be had. 








Japanese Colour Prints. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will sale by y AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 


Street, Stran Y, January 28. and Three Followin 
Days, at 1 gclsck ED ng a valuable COLLECTION OF JAPANES) 
COLOUR 5 Sepeinentae the Work of most of the well-known 
Masters of Uk = 0-ye, ani id some by Artists rarely met with, comprisin, 
several fine usal 


ptychs— e of the set I ery of the Poets, by Hok 
—The Monkey Bridge, by Hiroshi e—Taito’s large- cine Flowers and 
Birds, &c.—also a complete set < oe inal wood blocks for a Portrait 
of hong al bed re Shara! apanese Books and Drawings— 
Chinese D: Indian ry Persian Miniatures, the Property 
ofa GENTLEMAN alien! in Paris. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
price 1s. each. 


Illustrated Catalogues 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Welli: 
W.C., on MONDAY, February 3, and Two see 
a 8, atl o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, 
cluding Works on America—Standard Works in English and 
Forel pty! Printed Books—Publications of Learned 
Societies— Books in Fine Bindings—Collections of Prints and Carica- 
tures—Works on the Fine Arts—Illuminated Manuscripts on Vellum 
Peg eo of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, Roxburghe Club, 
iirer Society, Kelmscott Press, &c.—Standard Works on Natu 
Bintery, Sport, and Travel—a fine (Set of the Antiquarian Works of 
Thomas Hearne—Works il 1 by @. Crui T. Rowland- 
son, and other famous Artists, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. —- may be had. 








Engravings, Etchings, and “Drawings. 


ESSRS. SUTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL b; accor, ‘at or House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W. ¥, pears 6, and Followin 
Day, at 1 oc lock | 4 - RENGRA INGS, ETCHINGS, ant 
DRAWINGS, com —— a rBtehings ra by Sir Frank Short, R.A., 
F. Brangwyn, D D. ¥ Cam ron, A. Legros, trang. and J. Pennell— 
Drawings in Water- Colours and Character Sketches Le oven 
Aquatints in Colours by T. Rowlandson, the Property of 
(deceased), of Bedford (sold by order of the Executors), compris, 
ing Drawings in La Colour, Sepia, &c., by Sir J. Tenniel, D. Cox, 
J. Callow, J. 8. Cotman, 8. Prout, and J. Varley ; the Property of the 
late Dr. WILLIAM | OGLE (deceased), formerly of 10, Gordon Street, 
on Square, W.C., including Drawings by or after Michael Angelo, 
Andrea oy Sarto. Tintoretto, Guido Keni, P. Rubens, F. 
Boucher, R. La _ Fage, and other — <7 (many being ‘trom 
i Coll Ww. ynolds after Sir J. 
Reynolds—and an extensive and LES Betles of in avings 
from J. M. W. Turner's Liber Studiorum (many pene in fine and 
early states), queues the Properties of LADY LEY, ¢ 
Armidale, 309, Upper;Richmond Road, Putney, 8.W. ; A. NEST, ¢ 
| ma \ aoe th; Miss D. L. HOLLINS, of 27, Cheyne Wale 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The FIRST PORTION of the valuable and extensive 
Library formed by GEORGE DUNN, Esq., deceased, 
Woolley y Hall, near Maidenhead. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL be Susans (by order of the Exevutors), at their 
House, No. _™ Wellington Street, onne, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
February 11, Three Following Days. 1 o'clock eet, oe 
valuable and ¢ cutanaien LIBRARY formed = GEORGE DUNN, Esq. 
tay 4 Hall, near Maidenhead, the FIRST PORTION, 
com prising the Collection of Early Manuscripts and Printed Books 
Tetatteg 0 English Law, and Early Manuscripts and Printed Books 
and Old Bindings. 
May be viewed two pony prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
Catalogues, price 5s. 


The Modern Library of a Gentleman (deceased )— Handsome 
Mahogany Bookcases, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at Shek Rooms, 115, hearsay 4 Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY. January 29, and ro ener ays, at 1 o'clock, 
THE MODERN LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, comprising the 
Direr Society's Publications, 1895-1911. ae ro Books on Art—A 
Set of the English Historical Review, 18%6-1912—The Writings of E. A. 
ig ear od J vols.), biter Lecky, Brewer, and others—Books relating 
ire and C achico—ticb platiinesy of National  pioqzanhy. 
Original Edition, 70 a. cloth—Skeat’s Chaucer, &c., 9 vo 
ley’s Edition of Pepys. 10 v. 10 vols., ~y thes Library Editions— Editions 
se Luxe of Book Ce: kham—Poetry and Belles 
ttres, &€. ; also OTHER PROP RTIES, including Alken’s Compara- 
4. Meltonians, original wrapper, 1823, Nayler’s Coronation of 
George IV., Rowteninen’s Dance of Death, 2 vols., 1815, Albums of 
Indian Drawings, and other vee ome with Coloured 
Plates— Books in Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Literature— 
Early Books on Shorthand—Sheridan’s The Critic “Vivst Issue, 1731, 
Byron's Ode to Napoleon, 18'4. and other ames First Editions— 
Copy _of Queen Victoria’s Journ: n the Highlands— 
Statutes of con Realm, 10 vols.—Sets of the Hat ‘ei jan Bociety (61 Ce = 
Royal Historical (38 vols.), Oxford | oir (58 vols.), and simi! 
Publications—to which are added HANDSOME MAHOGANY BOOK. 
CASES, Library and Office Tables, “yy 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


The Library of the late Sir RAYMOND WEST, K.C.LE. 
(by order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL 
AUCTION, DURING FEBRUARY, the ABOVE | 
and other and Books on the 
Folklore, Customs, &c., of the Indian Races—Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 
5 vols.—The Writings of Max Miiller, and other Books on Linguistics 
ntham’s Works, by Bowring, 1) \ols.— Works on Political Economy, 
Boaglish and Foreign—Larousse. Dictionnaire Universel, 15 vols.—The 
Didot Classics, 57 vols.—also a Collection of Books on Oriental 
iieepetare — te which are added AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and 
., &e. 

















Catalogues are preparing. 








Printers. 


THENZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, and Queries, &., is 
to SU ESTIMATES for all an of BOOK, ie Nee 

ly PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Chan 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S 
LIST 
Three Important New Books 


(1) LOST IN THE ARCTIC. 


By Captain EJNAR MIKKELSEN. Illustrations, 
Map, &c. Crown 4to, 18s. net. 


“Captain Mikkelsen’s book may be accounted one of the 
best that has ever been devoted to the story of Arctic 
Exploration.” —Daily Telegraph. 


(2) THE POSITIVE EVOLU- 
TION OF RELIGION. i, iurs0%. 


(3) PAUL I. OF RUSSIA: 


The Son of Catherine the Great. By K. 
WALISZEWSKI. Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT 
POLICIES IN CHINA. 


trated. Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE 


BUSH By P. A. TALBOT. With many IIlustra- 
° tions. Large demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF 
ANIMALS. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 


; . ° », Sec. of the Zoological 
Society. With Illustrations in Colour, &c. Royal Svo, 
10s, net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE 
CAMERA. What rites trom Speclal Photo 


SIMPLICISSIMUS. ® BAN§ 2\OX 
HAUSEN. Special Edition, limited to 1,000 Copies, on 
Deckle-Edged Paper. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


ESTHER WATERS. é2b% Gt 


MOORE. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


Re 2. O_h 
BLAND. Illus- 

















JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


A Poetical Drama. By ALEXANDRA VON HERDER. 
Crown 8ro, 5s. net. 


THE LOEB GLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


Five New Volumes are now ready. (1 and 2) 
Euripides, Vols. III. and 1V. (3) Appian’s 
Roman History, Vol. II. (4) Catullus, Tibul- 
lus. Fervigitam Veneris. (5) Lucian, Vol. I. 
Full particulars of the Loeb Library on application to 
Prospectus Dept. XXII. 








Fine New 6s. Novels 
THE FRONTIERS OF THE HEART 


Victor Margueritte 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO? 
Elizabeth Robins 


THE STORY OF STEPHEN COMPTON 
J. E. Patterson 





A RUNAWAY RING Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
KING ERRANT -. ps Flora A. Steel 


THE DECLENSION OF HY. D’ALBIAC 
V. Goldie 


MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR Duncan Schwann 
ADNAM’S ORCHARD Sarah Grand 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES Richard Dehan 
The Great Romance of Bulgarian Liberation. 
UNDER THE YOKE (2nd Imp.) _ Ivan Vazoff 
Next Week. 
TH. E HIPPODROME~ .-_ Rachel Hayward 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford St., W.C. 











W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Publications. 








PUBLISHED MONDAY. 


A NEW VOLUME BY DR. FOAKES-JACKSON. 
Biblical History for Schools: 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


By F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D., with the Collaboration of B. T. DEAN SMITH, M.A., 
Vice-Principal of Westcott House, Cambridge. 


Two Folding Maps and a Plan of Herod’s Temple. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d). 

This bock, it is hoped, will be of service both to Theological Students and to Schools. The 
general facts connected with an elementary knowledge of the New Testament, including the history of 
the time, the geography of Palestine, are clearly and succinctly given. Special care has been taken to 
introduce the student to the critical study of the Gospels by taking each as a separate document and 
showiug wherein it differs from the others. Maps and tables are employed to illustrate the work, and 
each chapter concludes with a summary of its contents. Exhaustive indices are appended. 





OTHER BOOKS BY DR. FOAKES-JACKSON. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY FOR JUNIOR | BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE 
FORMS. OLD TESTAMENT. By Canon HEBREWS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D. Map, Tables, and | Ixiv-421 pp., 6s. net (postage 4d. ). 

Summaries. Crown 8vo, 200 pp., 28. 6d. ‘*The author had a great opportunity, and he 


Pg ilies sais intl has risen to it. In his judgment he is sane, and 
- iii | even cautious......the book is in the best sense of 


admirably eS - : . 
‘* Exceedingly helpful to both pupil and teacher.” _ the word original. The style is careful, simple, 
and dignified.” —Church Quarterly. 


Church Times. 
“ce HY _ 

sale Ganely Oe Cun eran Aes Won ‘The text of the book is admirable in its clear- 
ness and succinctness.”’—Record. 


printed book deserves a hearty welcome.” 
Christian World. 


PERSE LATIN PLAYS. Original Plays for the Teaching of Latin 


to Middle Forms in Schools—with an Introduction on the Oral Method of Teaching the 

Classics, and an Introduction to the method of using the book in class, by W. H. 8S. JONES, 

M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, and Senior Classical Master 

at the Perse School, and R. B. APPLETON, M.A., late Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford, and 

Classical Master at the Perse School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 67 pp., ls. net (postage 2d.). 

‘“‘These little plays are well written and well made, and anybody who is trying to teach small 
boys a little Latin should buy the collection without delay.” —Morning Post. 


PERSE PLAY BOOKS II.: Poems, Lyrics, and Ballads. By 
BOYS OF THE PERSE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. With an Introduction upon the teaching 
of these subjects by H. CALDWELL COOK. Feap. 4to, boards, 1s. 6d. net. (postage 3d.). 

‘*It is the honest truth that there is more inspired stuff in this booklet than in half a dozen volumes 
of this season’s established minor poets...... Every devout lover of poetry should get this Perse Play book 
without delay.”—Morning Post. 








HELPS BY THE WAY SERIES. | HANDBOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL 


By S. STEWART STITT, M.A., Rectory of Stret- | STUDENTS. 

ham with Thetford, Ely. Arranged in the form Ry the late J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 

of Question and Answer. Crown 8vo, sewed Arranged in the form of Question and Answer. 
(postage 3d. each). 8vo, sewed. 


POSITION OF TH 
1.0LD TESTAMENT uisTory * 45, BXEOSETION CF iene 
ANALYSED. Fourth Edition. 2s. net. 


net (postage 3d. ). 
2. EARLY CHURCH HisTorY * 4 HISTORY OF THE PRAYER 
ANALYSED. Third Edition. 2s. net. 3 THEFIRSTTHREE CENTURIES 
3. ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY) QF EGSHESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


ANALYSED. Third Edition, 2s.net. —_/ 4. HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
Invaluable for revision purposes. ENGLAND. 6s. net (postage 4d.). 





. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


LEGAL LEVITIES AND BREVITIES. Being Cases in Rhyme 
and other Eccentricities for Law Students. By CHOLMONDLEY HARRISON, M.A. LL.B., 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Illustrated by W. H. TOY. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
108 pp. pictured boards, 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 

This book deals in rhyme with a number of matters upon which it is essential that every law student 
should be well informed. While the treatment is original, the aim of the Author has been not to add 
to the student’s labours, but to give him a ready means of remembering what he reads in his textbooks. 
The cases cited are all to be found in the textbooks usually read. In many instances it will be found 
that the pictures are supplementary to the text ; in every case they will be found extremely amusing. 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd. 
London Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Lrp., and from all Booksellers. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


‘THE WESSEX EDITION OF THE 


WORKSof THOMAS HARDY 


in Prose and Verse. 
With Prefaces and Notes. Printed from 
new type. Each volume has a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure and Map. In 20 vols. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net each. 
Concluding Volumes. 
19. The Dynasts. An Epic- Drama. 
Parts I. and II. 
20. The Dynasts. Part III., and Time’s 
Laughingstocks. 





Further Reminiscences of 


H. M. Hyndman. 8vo, 15s. net. 
Spectator.—‘‘The book is good reading 
from beginning to end.” 


R. Frederick L. Blunt, 


Bishop of Hull. A Memoir. By 
his Son, A. STANLEY V. BLUNT, 
Chaplain of the British Embassy 
Church, Paris. With Preface by the 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Mr. Stanley Blunt has 
told with great sympathy and simplicity 
the story of his father’s life, the record of 
more than fifty years of able, unsparing, 
and enthusiastic service of the Church and 
people of England.” 





Portraits and Speculations 
By ARTHUR RANSOME. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Contents :—Art for Life’s Sake: Aloysius 
Bertrand—Alphonse Daudet—The Retro- 
spection of Francois Coppée — Friedrich 

ietzsche—Walter Pater—Remy de Gour- 
mont—The Poetry of Yone Noguchi— 

Kinetic and Potential Speech. 





Greek Divination. A Study 
of its Methods and Prin- 
ciples. By W. R. HALLIDAY, B.A. 


B.Litt., Lecturer on Greek History and 
Archeology in the University of Glas- 
gow. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





Monumental Java. By J. F. 
SCHELTEMA, M.A. With Illustra- 
tions and Vignettes after Drawings of 
Javanese Chandi Ornament by the 
Author. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Atheneum.—‘‘ Mr. Scheltema repudiates 

any ideas of striving after technical details 
or statistics—his book is not designed for a 
tourist’s companion. It was written for 
pleasure, and it is a pleasure which most 
readers will share, for it shows spontaneity 
and freshness apart from the real interest 
of the subject.” 





Buddhism & Science. By 
PAUL DAHLKE, Author of ‘ Buddhist 
Essays.’ Translated from the German 
by the Bhikkhu Silacira. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 





The Value and Destiny of 


the Individual. The Gifford 
Lectures for 1912 delivered in Edinburgh 
University. By BERNARD BOSAN- 
QUET, LL.D. D.C.L. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Outlook.—‘‘ Dr. Bosanquet is the happy 
possessor of a literary style of rare quality, 
and is able to translate profound thought 
into limpid English, so that even to those 
unversed in philosophy his meaning will be 
clear.” 

*.* Previously published: — The Prin- 
ciple of Individuality and Value. 
Gifford Lectures for 1911. By Brrnarp 
Bosanguet, LL.D. 8vo, 108. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





Stanley Paul’s New List 
‘‘A Literary Event.” Wipe. 


THE CELEBRITY'S DAUGHTER 


By VIOLET HUNT. 6s. 


*," The Press :—“ The advent of a novel by Miss Violet Hunt is always a literary event.” 





This full-length novel is told in the author’s own inimitable style, with the h th 
dialogue, and the tingling life of her earlier novels. — ead 


SIR GALAHAD OF 
THE ARMY 


BY 
HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 6s. 





THE WHITE SLAVES OF 
LONDON 


By W. N. WILLIS. 1s. net. 
At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


The BISHOP OF LONDON says :—‘“‘ This 

book will, I hope, shock London...... It is time that 

Sere, | men and women’s eyes were opened to what is 
| taking place in their midst. I hope the book will 
THE | be widely read and do much to dispel the apathy 
| and ignorance with regard to the fearful ravages 


POODLE WOMAN | of the traffic.” 


| Incorporating appeals to the Nation by 
‘io | = tt = ye yer of Canterbury, 
e Lor shop of B i 
ANNESLEY KENEALY. 6s. | Bramwell Booth. on 











‘* Revelations that will stagger humanity.”’ 


THE LORDS OF THE DEVIL'S PARADISE 


By G. SIDNEY PATERNOSTER. 


Illustrated. 5s. net. 


This book tells the story of the Putumayo rubber atrocities in its entirety. 





A BABE IN BOHEMIA 
By FRANK DANBY. 6s. 
By DOLF WYLLARDE. 6s. 
EIGHTH EDITION NINTH REVISED EDITION 


Court Journal.—‘‘ The most terrible indictment | Daiiy Graphic.—“We cannot deny its power 
of stage morals which has been published of late _...... A passionate denunciation of a kind of life 
years, and should be put in the hands of all parents which many lead in cities, and of which the end 
who have daughters with any hankering after a _ is disaster, body and soul, to those who are within 
stage career.” its meshes.” 


THE CAREER OF BEAUTY 
DARLING 


Also Ready at 6/- each. 
SUSAN AND THE DUKE e:xa, 
THE THREE DESTINIES 
THE THREE ANARCHISTS ,,.215? S?X** Rawson 
THE METEORIC BENSON | | vcerr witsmarer 


BY THE DAUGHTER OF LORD ‘THE 


KATE HORN 


J. A. T. LLOYD 





DINERS-OUT VADE 


ROSEBERY. | MECUM. renee Toasts and Speeches, 

| c. 8. . net. 
SAMPHIRE THE EVERYDAY SAVOURY BOOK 
| A Tasty Recipe for every day in the year. 

on Crown 8vo, ls. net. 
‘T 

LADY SYBIL GRANT, _ THE EVERYDAY PUDDING BOOK 
j the year, including February 29. Crown 8vo 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. ‘ ls. net. , 





STANLEY PAUL & CO. 31, ESSEX STREET, LONDON. 
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CONTENTS. 
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THE WINDHAM PAPERS - ne oe ee oo = 
THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME .. on ‘eo -. 86 
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RECENT LIGHT ON WOMAN (Nature of Woman : : Busi- 
ness of Being a Woman; Advance of Woman ; ; 
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> 
The Windham Papers. With an Introduc- 


tion by the Earl of Rosebery. 2 vols. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 


In his admirable Introduction to these 
volumes Lord Rosebery describes William 
Windham as “‘ the finest English gentleman 
of his or perhaps of all time.” The eulogy 
must be pronounced to err on the side of 
liberality when the names of Sir Henry 
Wotton, Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Falk- 
land, John Evelyn, Speaker Denison, and 
one or two more are taken into account. 
Still, comparisons’ apart, Windham was a 
noble figure—high-minded, accomplished, 
great at oratory, devoted to manly sports, 
and the delight of his society. No 
adequate record of him had been given 
to the world before the appearance of 
‘The Windham Papers,’ which, well 
selected from the collection in the British 
Museum and other sources, and careftlly 
edited, throw, besides, much general 
light on the period of the French Revolu- 
tion and the Empire. We are not sure, 
however, how far the question raised by 
the editor in a quotation from The New 
Monthly Magazine of 1831—* Why may 
not the Life of Windham be written in 
by his letters ?”—can be answered with 
a complete affirmative. Somehow we 
lay down these volumes with the feeling 
that, in spite of Lord Rosebery’s illu- 
minating Introduction, there is something 
wanting. We should have liked a more 
liberal citation of Windham’s strangely 
introspective Diary, published in 1866, 
particularly during his later years ; some 
passages from his speeches; and, above 
all, the opinions of his contemporaries 
like Lord Holland and Miss Burney. 
Windham does not always reveal himself 
in his letters, those to Mrs. Crewe especi- 





ally conveying but a slight idea of his 
fascination as a gallant. 
read him through and through when she 
wrote at the time of the Hastings trial, 
“IT can only suppose that by nature he is 


| 


But Miss Burney | 
in their 


extremely diffident, and by inclination | 
equally ambitious ; and, if so, the conflict | 


may last through life.” 

The editor has made no discoveries 
about the appearance of young Mr. Wind- 
ham of Norfolk in the Johnson circle, 
but he duly quotes the touching passages 


centralized authority. His confidence in 
individual Royalists was as implicit as 
common cause. So late as 
December, 1807, he appears to have 
recommended De Puisaye to Castlereagh. 

a have no hesitation,” was Castlereagh’s 
reply, “‘in expressing to you my regret 


| that Monsieur de Puisaye does not manage 


his own feelings and those of his country- 
men with a little more forbearance at the 
present moment.” Yet twelve years pre- 


| viously Windham had received from his 


in the Diary recording Windham’s last | 


visits to the dying sage. The conflict 
between nature and inclination comes out 
strongly, however, in Windham’s resigna- 
tion of the Irish Secretaryship after he 
had held the appointment only four 
months. He poured out his woes in a 
passionate correspondence with the Lord- 
Lieutenant, Lord Northington : 
ill, he found his work uncongenial, he 
wished to stand for the English Parlia- 
ment. The uncharitable asserted, amongst 
other surmises, that the breach had 
occurred because Northington was. an 
enemy to thinking, whereas Windham 


was an enemy to drinking ; but despite his | 


nephew, Capt. Lukin, a searching ex- 
posure of that flighty personage’s short- 
comings at Quiberon. Windham was in- 
deed incapable of regarding the war with 
the eyes of commonsense: ** The moment 
of peace,” he wrote to Burke, ‘is yet, I 
hope, so far distant, that chance may still 


| do much to save us from so dreadful a 


he was | 


catastrophe: I mean, of course, peace 


with a Jacobin Republic.” 


Thus, as Lord Rosebery happily ob- 
serves, “‘ when Pitt retired Windham felt 
relief ; he was no longer linked to an 


| uncongenial colleague, and was free to 


devotion to the bottle, the Lord-Lieutenant | 


showed much consideration to the sensitive 
Secretary. Windham’s impulsive step 
would take a deal of living down now- 
adays, but those were easier times, and 
his reputation had made a great advance 
when the French Revolution raised its 
grim head and split the Whig party 
asunder. 

As Windham’s Diary has already re- 
vealed, he hesitated, 
schism occurred, between Fox and Burke ; 
and even entertained a brief quarrel with 
the man who afterwards became, in Lord 
Holland’s apt phrase, the great god of his 
idolatry. But once a Burkite, he was 
always a Burkite; and, if for nothing 
else, ‘The Windham Papers’ would be 
valuable as showing the apostolic force 
exercised by Burke on the reflective 
minds of his generation. “If I were a 


man of ambition and activity and talents | 


for such a situation,’ Windham wrote to 
a supporter, “now is the time when I 
might be a great leader.” Certain it is that 
he was one of the most active among those 
who drove the lethargic Duke of Portland 
over to Pitt, yet, when the Portland 
Whigs decided on taking office, Windham 
hesitated long. He was never, said his 
devoted admirer Malone, ** what is called 
a thorough party-man.” 

As Secretary-at-War, with a seat in the 


a source of strength to Pitt’s Government. 
He did good service when his high sense 


of duty compelled him to state in un- | 


compromising terms what others shrank 
from stating—that the Duke of York was 
unfit for his command. But by his persist- 


when the famous | 


| opens the later 
Cabinet, Windham can hardly be called | one cannot fail to see how utterly absurd 


ence in regarding the war with France as | 
a holy crusade he gave a fatal twist to the | 


operations. Long after the disaster of 
Quiberon Bay should have opened his | 


Addington and Addington’s 
peace.” The drawing together of Wind- 
ham and Fox during “the Doctor's ” 
luckless administration receives full ex- 
planation in the second of these two 
volumes, and the amiability of both men 
stands revealed. Their points of union 
were an old friendship and a common 
objection to Pitt’s * system,” which had 
admittedly been none too successful on 
its military side. But while Fox attacked 
the ‘system ”’ because it went too far, 
Windham was against it because it did 
not go nearly far enough, and throughout 
the correspondence we are conscious of a 
lurking feeling, gracefully thrust into the 
background, that they had really little in 
common. A vigorous, but uncomfortable 
ally joined them in the person of William 
Cobbett, who, having denounced the peace 
in The Porcupine, persuaded Windham 
to put money into his famous Political 
Register. When the history of the rela- 
tions between proprietors and editors 
comes to be written, those of this ill- 
consorted pair will make a diverting 
chapter. Both Windham and Fox early 
took alarm at Cobbett’s tirades against 
paper money; and when his patrons 
came into power and Cobbett discovered 
that he could not pay off old scores on 
Freeling, who, as Secretary to the Post 
Office, had pounced on his papers, his 
indignation was prodigious. But if one 
‘Rural Rides ’ anywhere, 


pummel 


was an alliance between Cobbett and 
Windham. Thus :— 

‘* Simply their [Ministers’ | object was this : 
to make the French people miserable ; to 
force back the Bourbons upon them as a 
means of making them miserable; to de- 
grade France, to make the people wretched ; 
and then to have to say to the people of 
England, Look there: see what they have 
got by their attempts to obtain liberty /”’— 

‘Rural Rides: From Dover....to the 


eyes, he went on thinking France ripe | Wen.’ 
for a general Royalist revolt, ignoring | This is a most unfair criticism of Pitt's 


entirely the dominant lesson of her internal policy, but of Windham’s ideas it is a 
history, namely, the striking power of her ' legitimate caricature. 
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‘The Windham Papers” throw no | book is the independent attitude he main- 


fresh light on the bungled expeditions— 
the Pitt “system ”’ surely in its dotage— 
set on foot by Windham as Secretary for 
War and the Colonies in the ~ Talents ” 
Administration. But if we read a testy 
letter from Cobbett rightly. Windham’s 
Bill for establishing a seven years’ military 
service really came from the brain of the 
journalist, who, to be sure, had been a 
private at sixpence a day. Otherwise the 
Secretary for War appears as a difficult 
colleague, whom. in spite of his debating 
power, Lord Grenville was anxious to 
relegate to the House of Lords. Wind- 
ham’s propensity to be ina minority of one 
comes out in his dissent from the rest of 
the Cabinet on the minute drawn up after 
the ‘‘ Delicate Investigation” into the 
conduct of the Princess of Wales, and the 
Premier was evidently puzzled to dis- 
cover the exact point of his qualification. 
The readers of ‘The Windham Papers’ 
will be puzzled too. Out of office, and 
almost out of public life, he regained 
his urbanity, and his mind acquired 
freedom. He perceived at once the 
importance of the Spanish rising, and 
deprecated the dispatch to the swamps 
of Walcheren of troops which were 
urgently needed in the Peninsula. Cha- 
racteristically enough, his last letter was 
directed at the madness and folly of 
Parliamentary reformers. 

A word of praise must be given to the 
illustrations, which are well chosen, though 
a casual allusion to Lady Hamilton is 
hardly excuse enough for dragging her in 
by her fair head and shoulders. There are 
three portraits of Windham: taken from 
the refined, though sadly cracked, Rey- 
nolds in the National Portrait Gallery ; 
from an uninspired Hoppner, now at 
Norwich, which gives, however, a good idea 
of Windham’s presence ; and from an un- 
signed mezzotint in the British Museum. 
We should like to know the history of this 
last, since the handsome, ineffectual face 
must be a speaking likeness of Wind- 
ham not long before his death. It is 
amusing, by the way, to find that Law- 
rence was to have painted the portrait 
which fell to Hoppner, but that Windham, 
himself among the most unpunctual of 
men, was driven to despair by the painter’s 
utter disregard of business appoint- 
ments ! 





The Grandeur that was Rome: a Survey 
of Roman Culture and Civilisation. By 
J.C. Stobart. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Mr. Stosart knows how to choose an apt 
title for his attractive books. To ‘ The 
Glory that was Greece’ he now adds as 
a sequel ‘ The Grandeur that was Rome.’ 
He has succeeded admirably, within the 
limits of a single volume, in giving us a 
clear and splendid picture of the last great 
ancient civilization. He cannot avoid 
being sketchy and omitting many things, 
which he no doubt regrets as much as we 
do; but the whole result is very satisfactory, 
though we do not everywhere agree with 


him. Perhaps the best feature in his! 





tains, never bound to swear by any master. 
He criticizes with equal freedom the 
Ceesarism of Mommsen and the journalism 
of Signor Ferrero, though he is not quite 
free from the vice we have (in these pages) 
noticed in the latter, of painting Roman 
society first from the evidence of one 
author, and then giving a wholly different 
picture from the evidence of another who 
is contemporary. It is easy to produce 
a picture of Rome according to Horace, 
and then according to Virgil: the real 
art of the historian is to show how both 
these poets could reflect the same society 
in their works. Rome is not the Rome 
of Juvenal only, but at the same time 
the Rome of the younger Pliny. Our 
author knows this indeed, but it causes 
great difficulties to any one striving to 
give a consistent account. 

There are several capital questions on 
which Mr. Stobart takes an independent 
stand. and, we think, with success. Thus 
he will not admit the prevalent German 
view that all earlier Roman history is to be 
explained by commercial considerations, 
and that the old wars and treaties were 
all affairs of trade. If this were the 
character of the ancient Quirites, how 
is it, for example, that their nobles were 
prohibited from engaging in trade, and that 
their financial magistrates, the qustors, 
were the youngest and most inexperienced 
in the whole list? No; the character of 
that people was in its origin agricultural 
and inits tastes military. They were fond 
of conquering more for its dignity than 
its profit. The decay of this type of 
character was also the decay of Rome. 

When we get deeper into the book we 
find that Mr. Stobart’s main object is a 
panegyric of Augustus as the greatest 
political genius that Rome, or perhaps the 
world, ever produced. We are glad to 
read all he has to say, for he says it very 
well, though perhaps he does not give 
sufficient credit to the various studies on 
Augustus that have appeared during the 
last ten years. But we do not like the 
exaltation of Augustus at the expense of 
Julius Cesar, whom he judges harshly, 
and. as we think, underrates. Yet he has 
every right to his opinion, and indeed it is 
not worth while to read a new history of the 
period except from an independent thinker. 
He is sound in his judgment of the 
so-called history of the Emperors, and, 
though he cannot whitewash some of 
them, he throws just suspicion on the 
vulgar and prurient gossip which infects 
the pages even of the mighty Tacitus. 
Not one of the writers of that age, till we 
come to Ammianus Marcellinus, was an 
historian in our modern sense, but merely 
a more or less libellous pamphleteer. 
Mr. Stobart shows that the so-called 
degradation of morals under the Empire 
was not the product of that Empire, but 
had infected Roman society long before it ; 
in fact, the resurrection of morals under 
the Antonines, and the extraordinary 
goodness and happiness of society, rather 
point to the Empire. when once firmly 
established, as a source of moral refor- 
mation. The great crux is to account for 





the decay of the Roman world shortly 
after that epoch of splendour. The world 
was then in the condition of Europe in 
1800. In many respects it was even 
more civilized. There were more good 
roads in the remoter parts, and better 
traffic by sea, owing to the use of oars 
as well as sails in large ships. But the 
Europe of 1800 advanced to a period of 
marvellous development ; the Europe of 
200 sank into wretched decadence. One 
of the most potent causes is never men- 
tioned by Mr. Stobart; he could have 
found it fully expounded in the work of 
Otto Seeck. Itis this: that the dominant 
race in Italy became barren, and rapidly 
diminished, while the myriads of Oriental 
slaves imported for the service of the 
great houses became the parents of the 
new population. It was not the Tiber, 
but the “Syrian Orontes”’ which “‘ flowed 
into it,’ which made the change. Even 
now the little, dark, fiery, jealous type in 
Italy is the outcome not of an old Italic, 
but of an Oriental parentage. 

The outward appearance of the volume 
is worthy of its contents. There are many 
excellent pictures of the noble remains 
of old Roman building, but we think 
there ought to have been fuller explana- 
tions of each picture, and more discussion 
of their merits in comparison with Greek. 
The account of the Pantheon, for example. 
never tells the reader that this splendid 
dome is not built on the principle of the 
arch, but is a cap of concrete fitted on to a 
core, which was then removed. But Mr. 
Stobart tells us very justly that the Pont 
du Gard and the bridge of Alcantara are 
equal to any of the splendid buildings 
which remain in Italy. So is the amphi- 
theatre of Pola, which is as impressive 
as the Coliseum. The treatment of the 
busts reproduced is uncritical. Thus there 
are several given of Julius Cesar which 
do not represent the same man, and the 
best of them, that in the British Museum, is 
not, we think, among them. Similar things 
may be said of the busts of Augustus ; 
nor do we at all agree with the judgments 
on many of them drawn from the character 
borne by the supposed original in history. 
The human face is an enigma not so 
easily solved. Mr. Stobart notes that 
the Romans never woke up to the import- 
ance of sea-power in history, yet the 
struggle with Cilician corsairs, which 
almost brought the Republic to its knees, 
should have told it to them clearly. 
Moreover, the struggle of the second 
triumvirs with Sextus Pompey was wholly 
due to the sea-power of this adventurer, 
a man whom the author hardly mentions. 
We wonder why he has so low an opinion 
of the Scipios, of whom he says: ‘‘ There 
was little wisdom or foresight among them, 
and, above all, there was an aristocratic 
pride which would have rendered them 
impossible as leaders, even if they had 
had any idea of a destination.” We 
should have thought aristocratic airs 
rather an advantage to a leader of the 
people. Parnell owed much of his ascend- 
ancy to this unconcealed pride. We are 
not always sure that Mr. Stobart is quoting 
accurately, because we find in the book 
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such strange statements as that Otho 
was mutdered in his camp at Bedriacum, 
whereat the reader of Tacitus is amazed ; 
and that Hannibal wrote Latin, for which 
we know no evidence ; the other remark 
upon him, that he fought all his battles 
on one simple plan, is certainly false. 
We are at a loss to understand the evi- 
dence of depravity shown by “ dining 
from dawn to daylight,” for in Italy the 
dawn is very short, and a highly incon- 
venient hour for dinner. We suppose the 
author means from twilight to daylight. 
There are other judgments which struck 
us as curious or amusing ; but we prefer 
to close our review with the following 
summary, which is striking enough to 
attract attention :— 


““The Republic that sucked the blood of 
her provinces is detestable to all right- 
thinking men. The Autocracy that cleared 
out the canals in Egypt, planted flax and 
encouraged pottery in Gaul, irrigated Africa 
and taught agriculture to the Moorish 
nomads, set the wild Iberians to mining 
and weaving, built aqueducts and roads 
everywhere, established a postal system, 
and policed land and sea so effectively that 
@ man might fare from York to Palmyra, 
or from Trier to Morocco, ‘ with his bosom 
full of gold,’ may be a tyranny governing 
in its own interests, but it is an institution 
for which the world has every reason to be 
grateful.” 








The Church and Religious Unity. By 
Herbert Kelly. (Longmans & Co.) 


Tuis book is evidence of how far the 
High Church party in the Establishment 


is travelling away from the rigid system | 


of the early Tractarians. Mr. Kelly is, 
we believe, the founder, and was for some 
time the head, of one of those new reli- 
gious orders which are beginning pro- 
foundly to affect the life of the Church. 
He has, moreover, shown remarkable gifts 
as a teacher, and was the first to tackle 
seriously the problem of training ade- 
quately a supply of poor men candidates 
for holy orders. These facts are not 
irrelevant, for they bear closely on the 
importance of this volume. 

Mr. Kelly tells us in his Preface that 
he had felt no misgivings on the validity 
of the most high-and-dry theory about 
the Nonconformist bodies until in 1908 he 
attended one of the summer camps of 
the Students’ Christian Movement. That 
movement rests on a basis avowedly 
inter-denominatienal. The whole experi- 
ence set his singularly penetrating and 
practical intelligence at work. This fer- 
ment was intensified by the World Mis- 
sionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910. 
That gathering was likewise of an inter- 
‘denominational character, and the presence 
thereat of representative High Church- 
men like the Bishops of Oxford and Win- 
chester, and Dr. Frere, was resented by 
the old guard of Tractarianism, and is not 
yet forgiven. 

This book is one of the first fruits, then, 
.at once of the neo-Catholic movement in the 
‘Church of England ; and of those moment- 
ous spiritual forces which are at work, 





whether for good or evil, in the Students’ | he contemplates a Church of the future 


Union and the World Missionary Con- | 


ference. Father Kelly attempts to reach, 
in a spirit of charity, a better understand- 
ing of what Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists mean by their respective atti- 
tudes. We can but commend the tone 
and temper of the whole work. It is free 
throughout, not only from all traces of 
bitterness, but also from that tone of 
superiority often adopted by Anglicans, 
which is even more irritating than direct 
hostility. In our judgment the writer is 
entirely justified in his contention that the 


difference is concerned not so much with | 


different notions of Church order as with 
two divergent conceptions of religion. 





The Churchman is apt to distrust the | 


Nonconformist’s plea for -freedom and 
religious fervour, although this distrust 
has been steadily growing less of late, 
and in a “Catholic” mission there will 
be found in use many methods—stirring 
hymns, extempore preaching and even 
prayer—which to a former generation 
would have seemed “ Dissenting” in 
tone. Still more does Nonconformity 
distrust the whole doctrine of sacramental 
religion, which it regards as materialist 
and magical. This distrust is breaking 
down among the devout of the younger 
generation, and that result is largely due 
to the wider knowledge of the beauty of 
Catholic devotion, and the sense that here 
men have hold of something real. The 
author addresses himself, on the one hand, 
to show the necessity of a sacramental 
system, if religion is not to sink into a 
matter of feelings and states of mind ; and, 
on the other, to demonstrate that the 
Church is maimed in all her work for want 
of sufficient use of that system of free- 
dom and spiritual fervour which has ever 
been the strength of Puritanism :— 


“With intentions the most passionately 
sincere, nay, just because of its sincerity, 
Protestantism failed to see the confusions 
in which it was involving itself—the con- 
fusion between faith in God, who is more than 
man, and faith in faith, that is, in a feeling 
of assurance, which is a virtue and a feeling 
of man, the confusion between our coming 
to Christ, and Christ coming to us.” 


The importance of all this consists in the 
fact that Mr. Kelly discerns the uselessness 
of much of the controversy on the subject 
of holy orders. The difference between 
Churchmen and Puritans does not turn 
on the question of the validity of non- 
episcopal ordinations, although that differ- 
ence may symbolize it. The author writes 
as a strong believer in the historic Epis- 
copate, and will gladden his Tractarian 
allies by still insisting on this point; but 
he sees deeper, and knows that the whole 
thing turns on the truth or falsehood of 
sacramentalism in religion. His notion 
of the future is not easy to sketch 
out. Probably he is not quite sure about 
it himself. He says something about 
John Wesley being the one man who really 
understood, at least in his earlier days, 
how to combine the two elements, the 
individualist and the sacramental, neither 
of which can be obscured without injury 
to religion. We gather, therefore, that 








still with the existing framework, but with 
a large number of recognized societies 
within it, in which the principle of freedom 
and spontaneity will be the governing 
notion. The Nonconformists of the future 
would then be like religious guilds or 
the monastic orders of the Middle Ages. 

As a matter of fact, it is not the 
practical proposals that are important ; 
it is the spirit of brotherhood and 
gentleness in which the book is 
written, and the wholly frank admission 
of the deficiencies of “ Anglicanism ” 
by one who is rightly regarded as an 
influential leader in the school commonly 
called ‘Catholic.’ For, if Mr. Kelly 
criticizes the principles of Nonconform- 
ists, he is no less severe on the failure of 
the Church, and he is clearly imbued with 
the notion that neither can absorb the 
other—that the two tendencies are com- 
plementary rather than opposing, and 
may by and by find their union in some 
“ higher synthesis.” We give one or two 
citations which illustrate this :— 

“We do take some, just the minimum 
of pains, to ensure that our clergy shall 
know the correct form of Church teaching, 
but we take no pains at all to ensure that 
they have really thought out its meaning. 
The narrowness, only too common, in our 
official preaching is just the narrowness of 
men who do not know enough to trust them- 
selves off set phrases. 

“Our real difficulty, therefore, has been 
and is that we realize the principles of our 
official system far too clearly to allow us 
to follow the methods which belong to a 
different set of ideals or aims, but we do not 
realize our principles well enough to follow 
what does belong to them. And for that 
difficulty there is Just one cause. We have 
not got a Church system, but half a Church 
system, and we are therefore driven to 
force that half into attempting two incom- 
patible functions—maintaming the single 
Christian groundwork which is common to 
every one, and also pressing on that develop- 
ment of the Christian life which is of neces- 
sity so varied, and which moreover, since 
it must be a spontaneous growth, cannot be 
‘ pressed on.’ ”’ 


That ‘‘ common Christian groundwork ” 
is, in Mr. Kelly’s view, the faith of the 
Creeds—the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment. Perhaps his chapters on apolo- 
getics were not needed; but they con- 
tain some striking things. He is very 
scornful of any religious aristocracy, 
of sentiment or intellect :— 


“When we have taken out of our Chris- 
tianity all its crudeness, its miracles, its 
magic, its super-naturalism, is there any- 
thing real left except the moralist conclusion 
that it is nice to be nice? The niceness of 
the spiritually nice person is, I admit, very 
nice, but the niceness of the common person 
is as crude as ever....This very enlightened 
Christianity represents the enlightenment of 
the enlightened. 

“The instincts which are purely human 
cannot be so lightly set aside without grave 
peril, not only to the common man, but to 
those who are most tempted to think them- 
selves superior. Christianity presents itself 
in formal, material facts—the Birth, Passion, 
Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of 
Christ. A man may grow out of or fall out 
of these by falling—or growing—into self- 
satisfaction or self-sufficiency, but there is 
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nothing else beyond or above to which he 
can grow. Search the universe from end to 
end in nature or in history, God you will not 
find—but if you keep a mind at all, two things 
you will find to live by—Christ and yourself.” 


It is a pity that the whole book is not 
like this passage. The writer is too 
egotistical and affects a colloquialism 
which is as artificial as any pomposity. 
We regret that a work addressed to a 
serious audience should be here and 
there disfigured by rather foolish witti- 
cisms, and should descend into forms of 
slang pardonable in their place, but 
here neither more nor less than puerile. 
‘* Kiddies ” and “‘ Enemy Dear’”’ may be all 
very well by the fireside, but this sort of 
thing only enhances the prevalent notion 
that the modern cleric is imperfectly 
educated. Still, with all its defects, this 
book will be of real service alike in the 
ideas which it expresses and in the dis- 
cussions to which it will lead. 








RECENT LIGHT ON WOMAN. 


THE outpourings of the man of science 
on the subject of Woman usually leave 
woman herself quite unmoved. An influ- 
ence to which she more readily responds 
is that which, by reminding her that 
she is primarily a spirit, appeals to what 
is felt rather than seen — experienced, 
not explained. The call to sit at the feet 
of those who regard her merely as a 
biological factor falls on deaf ears unless 
some unusual excellence in the teacher 
arrests the attention. This Dr. Tayler 
in ‘ The Nature of Woman’ does to a far 
less degree than Miss Ida Tarbell in 
‘The Business of Being a Woman.’ 
He deserves well, however, even 
of those of the younger generation of 
Feminists to whom, on most points, 
his views will appear out of date, for 
drawing attention to a little - known 
article published in The National Review, 
October, 1858. Its author believed that 
“the collision of many minds, and still 
more the experience wrung from many 
misdirected efforts,” would doubtless 
eventually educe a more or less complete 
and successful solution of the problem 
presented by ‘ the defects of our present 
social condition with respect to the 
education and position of women.” More 
pens than ever are to-day engaged in 
expressing the remedies and advice of 
many minds, while misdirected effort, 
some would say, has never been so much 
in evidence. It is true that there are 
peaceful spots where there is no longer a 
woman’s problem; but, generally, in 
four continents signs are evident of a 





The Nature of Woman. By J. Lionel Tayler. 
(Fifield.) 

The Business of Being a Woman. By Ida 
M. Tarbell. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Advance of Woman. By Jane John- 
stone Christie. (Lippincott Co.) 

The Upholstered Cage. By Josephine Pit- 
caira Knowles. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 7 

Sex and Sanctity. By Lucy Re-Bartlett. 
(Longmans & Co.) 





restless discontent which some regard as 
harbingers of reform; others, like Miss 
Tarbell, as symptoms of a world-old 
ailment caused by the friction between 
Nature and Society. The main drift of 
her contention is that the ‘“ Business of 
Being a Woman,” like so much else that 
is universal, needs to be definitely under- 
taken with a conscious realization of its 
dignity and importance in the scheme of 
things. “The highest type of civiliza- 
tion,” she finely says, “is that in which 
the greatest number sense the beauty and 
the dignity of the everyday and common- 
place.” Though Miss Tarbell is an 
American, and takes for granted many 
things to which Dr. Tayler is in opposi- 
tion—the question of women’s economic 
independence, for instance—her ideas will 
not find ready acceptance with extrem- 
ists. For the great mass of women she 
has a message of inestimable value, and, 
with a literary ancestry which includes 
books of repute on political and_bio- 
graphical subjects, she knows well how to 
deliver it. 


Miss Jane Christie, in a preface which 
acknowledges her indebtedness to Darwin, 
Lester Ward, Mill, and others, says that 
her object is to call attention to “ the 
biological plan of the Almighty.” Her 
‘Advance of Woman’ is a much over- 
weighted book. The wheat and _ the 
chaff are hopelessly mingled; isolated 
statements and bitter comments may 
cause frequent irritation; yet, as a 
survey of human laws and customs con- 
cerning the relations of man and woman, 
her work will have its uses. 


Miss Knowles in ‘The Upholstered 
Cage’ deals in popular fashion with the 
lot of many a middle-class English girl, 
depicting the successive phases from the 
** coming-out ” of youth to the boarding- 
house refuge of old age. The education 
of public opinion on the subject of equal 
provision for daughters and sons makes 
slow but steady progress, thanks largely 
to such special pleading as this. 


The last of the books under considera- 
tion is one which stands quite apart from 
the rest in its outlook and presentation. 
It is a series of essays which might well 
be headed ‘ Be Ye Perfect,’ for nothing 
less is the standard by which Mrs. Re- 
Bartlett would measure all considerations 
of ‘Sex and Sanctity.’ Written in a far 
clearer style than ‘The Coming Order,’ 
it maintains the same exaltation of the 
ideal, the same scorn for mediocrity. 
The high possibilities which she predicts 
for marriage may not be dreamt of, per- 
haps, in view of the unequal and frequently 
sacrilegious unions “blessed” to-day; 
but the dangers of false mating—that 
fundamental evil to which every one of the 
women authors here concerned refers as 
the root of all evil—will diminish as the 
economic independence of the unmarried 
woman increases. 











THREE BOOKS ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


THE want of an adequate history of 
Psychology in English has long been felt. 
Mr. Brett has set himself to supply this 
need. His ‘History of Psychology, 
Ancient and Patristic’ (348 pp.), carries 
the fascinating story only as far as St. 
Augustine ; and it is difficult to suppose 
that it could, with advantage, be com- 
pressed into a smaller space. It is, 
perhaps, inevitable that his presentation 
of the doctrines of the ancients should seem 
here and there inadequate to some of his 
readers—e.g., the account of Plato’s psy- 
chology does not recognize any change 
of attitude between his earlier and later 
teachings ; and it passes over with the 
barest mention the Dionysiac and Orphic 
traditions and their influence on him, and 
through him on later speculation. This 
instance exemplifies a certain defect of 
the whole book, namely, its failure 
sufficiently to disclose the historical setting 
of any of the writers whose views are 
dealt with. There is an almost total lack 
of dates and of biographical details of 
the principal authors, such as would help 
to place each in historical perspective. 
In short, although the book is a history 
of psychology, it is not sufficiently psycho- 
logical. 

In his Introduction Mr. Brett explicitly 
disclaims any intention to interpret, 
and he formulates his task as that 
of a recorder merely. ‘‘ The business of 
the historian,” he tells us, “‘ is to record 
rather than interpret.” ‘There is a 
perilous affinity between studying the 
history of psychology and treating the 
records of the past psychologically.”” But 
why perilous? No doubt such psycho- 
logical interpretation is more difficult 
than the mere recording of opinions ; 
but surely it is more instructive and 
more interesting, and must be the ultimate 
aim of the historian of thought, for only 
by such treatment can we hope to arrive 
at an understanding of the course of 
development of opinion. 


Mr. Brett attempts to justify this 
limited view of the nature of his task, 
but, we think, without success. The 
history, not only of psychology, but also 
of the whole of philosophy, in the widest 
sense of the words, still awaits adequate 
psychological treatment, though _ be- 
ginnings have been made with certain 
periods, as by Mr. F. M. Cornford in 
* From Religion to Philosophy.’ 

Within the limits prescribed for himself 
the author has done his work with care 
and good judgment, and, if he should 
succeed in completing his task on the 





A History of Psychology, Ancient and Pa- 
tristic. By George Sidney Brett. (Allen & 
Sons.) 

Outlines of the History of Psychology. By 
Max Dessoir. Translated by Donald 
Fisher. (Macmillan & Co.) 

On the Consciousness of the Universal and 
the Individual: a Contribution to the 
Phenomenology of the Thought Processes. 
By Francis Aveling. (Same publishers.) 
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scale of this first volume, and main- 
taining the same level of excellence, he 
will earn the gratitude of many students. 


Prof. Dessoir’s ‘ Outlines of the History 
of Psychology,’ which now appears in 
an adequate English translation, is not 
a condensation of his well-known large 
history of German psychology. It is 
an attempt to cover the whole field from 
the earliest times to the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Its chief 
defect is that it attempts to do this 
in 254 small pages. This results in 
inadequate accounts of the views of the 
many authors touched upon, not because 


Prof. Dessoir desires to avoid the psycho- | 
logical standpoint, but from sheer lack | 
book is | 
& ‘ : nely, | ‘THe Novik’ may have lost something 
in tracing the various streams of tradition | 


of space. For Prof. Dessoir’s 
strong where Mr. Brett’s is weak, namely, 


and speculation which have influenced 
the course of development of psychological 
theory. It is much to be regretted also 
that Prof. Dessoir should have brought 
his book to a stop just at the time of 
the inception of the very active modern 
development of psychology, for an his- 
torical guide to this period is already 
urgently needed. Apart from these de- 
fects, the book deserves the highest 
praise, and the translation will be welcome 
to many English readers. 


Dr. Aveling’s book ‘On the Conscious- 
ness of the Universal and the Individual’ 
is one of many evidences of the recent 
revival of Catholic activity in philo- 
sophy and psychology; for the experi- 
mental investigations reported in it were 
begun in the University of Louvain, 
and Dr. Aveling is, we believe, a priest 
of the Roman Church, as well as 
Lecturer in Psychology in University 
College, where his research was com- 
pleted. The book is welcome as the 
first presentment to English readers (out- 
side the pages of the technical journals) 
of a mode of experimental observation 
and of the conclusions reached by means 
of it which have been in the fore- 
front of controversy among psycholo- 
gists during the last decade. The method 
is the introspective observation of thought- 
processes under experimental conditions. 
The result is, roughly, the establish- 
ment of thought or conception as a mode 
of consciousness which involves a factor 
that cannot be analytically resolved into 
sensorial elements of any kind, which 
factor (conveniently designated “‘ mean- 
ing”) is of predominant importance in 
all thinking. Dr. Aveling, accepting these 
conclusions, has brought further support 
to them and increased our knowledge 
of this factor—grossly neglected until 
recently by modern psychology—by study- 
ing the way in which words gradually 
acquire meaning; and he has made a 
special study of “ meaning’ when the 


object thought of is a “ universal.” His 
results cannot be given here. It must 


suffice to say that he has succeeded in 
showing that the experimental method 
can be profitably applied to these most 
difficult. problems, which, from the earliest 
times, have divided philosophers into 








acutely opposed camps. His work may 
be recommended to the attention of those 
who have assumed that experimental 
psychology must necessarily confine itself 
to the study of the sensations. The 
description of the author’s own observa- 
tions and conclusions is preceded by 
a brief history of the problem of “ uni- 
versals,’”’ which serves to define and cir- 
cumscribe the psychological problem pre- 
sented by them from the metaphysical 
and epistemological discussions in which 
they have figured largely in all ages. 








The Novik. By Lieut. A. P. 
(John Murray.) 


Steer. 


of its quality by being first translated 
from Russian into French, and then from 
French into English. It is, however, a 
striking book, though inferior to the 
brilliant writing of Commander Semenoff, 
whose work we admired; and the Eng- 
lish rendering is from the pen of the 
translator of his ‘ Rasplata.’ 

The author (who in 1907 was shot by 
his mutinous crew) was on board the 
Novik, a third-class cruiser, at Port 
Arthur, and he says that when the Japa- 
nese first appeared there, nothing in the 
Russian fleet was ready for war. The 
Russian sailors had been “ assured that 
there would be no war, and that, every one 
being at peace, we could sleep soundly in 
our beds.” On February 8th a telegram 
from St. Petersburg had explained that 
any fear of armed conflict was mere non- 
sense. Exactly an hour and a_ half 
later the first guns went off. The Rus- 
sian ships were anchored in a way which 
would not have been allowed if attack 
had been expected. The Novik was 
knocked out of action in the first attack, 
but was repaired in ten days; and, if 
other Russian vessels had been as com- 
petently handled, the naval conflicts would 
not have been so one-sided as they were. 

The book gives pitiful tales of ignorance 
and lack of courage among the Russian 
officers. Lieut. Steer says: ‘* Not once 
did our leaders really assume the offen- 
sive. Their sole object apparently was 
....to keep....their own precious skins 
out of harm’s way.” It is clear that 
not one of the Russian commanders had 
any conception how to handle ships 
in company; but the author gives the 
highest praise to the evolutions of the 
Japanese squadron: ‘* Never the least 
hesitation, never a mistake.”’ Englishmen 
already knew that the Russians were 
subject to “indescribable panic”’; but 
the descriptions of how they behaved 
when they thought they were being 
attacked by submarines is worse than 
anything we have read before. At the 
sight of a bit of wood or a floating tin- 
can they would fire off their guns in every 
direction, without any regard for their 
neighbours. At another time we see the 
Russian vessels making for port—‘‘ crowd- 
ing upon one another like a lot of sheep.” 
But the Russian guns were outranged, 





and the officers knew it, and when they 
tried to return the Japanese fire they 
saw their shells ‘“ pitching about half- 
way’: so that, while the Viceroy was 
constantly ordering them to go out and 
drive off the Japanese, the commanders 
refused to move. As against the orders 
of the Viceroy, we read that General 
Stoessel “was so frightened that he 
swore” that if the fleet did go out, he 
would * consider such an action a shameful 
flight, and would order the coast batteries 
to fire on us.” 

It is pleasanter to turn to the tributes 
paid by Lieut. Steer to the courage of the 
Japanese, and to find that he also makes 


it clear that the Russian sailors did not 
| lack courage when they were properly led. 











Portraits and Speculations. By Arthur 

Ransome. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THE essays collected in this volume are 
of considerable interest, and one of the 
main points about them is that they are 
clearly the work of a developing mind. 
The pleasant sketch of Frangois Coppée, 
for instance, the appreciation of Yone 
Noguchi’s prose poems, and one or two 
other papers, date from the year 1909 ; 
by 1911, which is the date of the essay on 
Remy de Gourmont and that on ‘ Kinetic 
and Potential Speech,’ Mr. Ransome is 
already outgrowing the 1909 formulas, 
with their rather narrow, rather preten- 
tious estheticism; and in 1912, notably 
in his essay on ‘ Art for Life’s Sake,’ we 
find promise of a further increase of 
range. The process is particularly inter- 
esting to watch, and particularly fruitful 
in its results, because it is, in a peculiar 
degree, a process of self-conquest. Mr. 
Ransome has a strong natural inclination 
towards the enjoyment of mysteries, and 
perhaps also towards the worship of 
mystery as a nourisher of enjoyments. 
His ideal man was, and perhaps is still, the 
artist ; his ideal artist would at one time 
have been scarcely more than the half- 
superfluous thread upon which a succession 
of moods were strung, and it is in these 
moods that he would have found the 
meaning and essence of life. Experience, 
to the Mr. Ransome of 1909, was, as it 
were, a multiplicity of crystallizations, to 
any one of which the individual man might 
devote himself, and regard his devotion, 
not as a sacrifice, but as a fulfilment. 

In his essay on ‘ Art for Life’s Sake ’ Mr. 
Ransome still lays his emphasis on de- 
tached moments; he deduces the entire 
process of artistic creation from the 
implications of what one might call a 
timeless stimulus, and regards inspiration 
as instantaneous. He sees, however, that 
the test of the artist is his power to hold 
his mood, and, by continually re-experi- 
encing it, to enlarge its scope. Intuition 
thus becomes knowledge, and knowledge 
is expression—‘‘ that perfect expression 
which is at unity with itself.” Portraits 
are perhaps more in Mr. Ransome’s line 
than speculations; but much of this is 
very well put, and the description of what 
we might call creative incubation 1s 
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noteworthy. The aim of the essay as a 
whole is to show at what point the 
much-sought reconciliation of art and 
morality is actually effected, and to 
contend that our final demand from a 
work of art is simply that it should give us 
an increased consciousness of life. The 
conclusion is valuable, but in reaching“it 
Mr. Ransome has rather more originality 
of manner than is perhaps quite warranted. 
Nor are we sure that he realizes all the 
implications of his ideas; they involve, 
we think, an even closer identification of 
the moral and the zsthetic impulses than 
he is at present ready to allow. For the 
essence of life is its continuity, and the 
principles of morality are the principles 
which, recognizing this continuity, show 
the way to a progressive spiritual up- 
building. Just in so far, then, as the 
artist’s impulse, becoming expression, be- 
comes knowledge, the moment in which 
the impulse came to him is transcended ; 
when at last he knows and enables us to 
know this moment, what he has really 
done is to bring to bear upon it his whole 
accumulation of previous experience, his 
moral achievement, such as it is. His 
knowledge of the real meaning of the 
momentary impulse will thus be limited by 
imperfections of his moral achievement, 
and the consciousness of life which it 
stimulates will, according to the degree 
of that imperfection, partake of illusion. 
The essay on Walter Pater is perhaps the 
best thing in the book—it might be called 
an essay on the value and the danger of 
mood-worship ; and there are excellent 
remarks on ‘ Marius’ in its relation to 
Pater’s temperament, and on the faults 
as well as the beauties of Pater’s style. 
The essay on Nietzsche—an essay in 
comprehension it is called—strikes us as 
too slight for the subject, though good 
as far as it goes; the author himself 
directs attention to its weakness; it is 
not comprehensive. Mr. Ransome suffers 
a little, we think, from what might be 
called self-anticipation. His thought has 
strength and dignity ; but there is some- 
thing in his style which throughout seems 
to be claiming for the thought more 
strength and dignity than it has, and 
he often announces imperfect ideas as 
if they were discoveries. His distinc- 
tion between the “kinetic and the 
* potential’ in the language of litera- 
ture is a case in point, and rests, we 
think, upon a confusion. We all know 
that the suggestiveness of a word or 
a sentence may extend far beyond the 
surface values which a dictionary or a 
grammar might assign to them; and 
it is one of the functions of literature to 
bring words and phrases together in such 
a way as to enhance their meaning. But 
just in so far as their meaning is enhanced 
effectively it becomes “kinetic,” and 
exerts its force, remaining “ potential ” 
only to dulled or undeveloped minds. 
That is to say, the distinction between 
“ kinetic ” and “ potential” language is 
not objective. To Mr. Ransome music 
is “purely potential’ speech; to the 
musician, who,takes the full intention of a 
piece, it is, we imagine, purely “ kinetic.” 





The Lascarids of Nicwa: the Story of an 
Empire in Exile. By Alice Gardner. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


THE long reign of the Greek Emperors at 
Constantinople, from its great founder to 
his namesake who resisted Mohammed, 
was interrupted by an interval of fifty- 
seven years, during which Latin sovereigns 
kept house in the palaces of Byzantium 
(1204-61). Greek princes successfully 
withstood this Western invasion, in various 
regions of Europe and Asia Minor, and 
some of them assumed the imperial title. 
Of all these, Theodore Lascaris, who was 
the strongest, and whose capital—Nicea 
—was nearest to Constantinople, had the 
best claim to be considered the heir of 
the Comneni ; and the fact that one of his 
successors won back Constantinople con- 
firmed that claim, if there was any doubt 
about it, restropectively. Miss Gardner 
is therefore justified in describing the 
dominion of the Lascarid dynasty as an 
empire in exile, and a very interesting 
episode it is. The guiding idea of the 
four Emperors who come before us was 
the recovery of Constantinople, and 
throughout all their military enterprises 
and diplomatic negotiations they never 
lost sight of this ultimate goal. They 
were all men of ability, each in his own 
way. 

Miss Gardner has evidently studied her 
authorities with diligence, and has not 
neglected modern sources, especially a 
Greek work by Meliarakes, which covers 
the same ground, and W. Norden’s 
‘Das Papsttum und Byzanz.’ She has a 
clear view of the military and ecclesiastical 
transactions, and succeeds in making them 
intelligible to the reader. But we cannot 
help wishing that she had cut her narrative 
a little shorter, and expanded her chapter 
on literature and art. She has read so 
widely in the curious literature of the age 
that it seems a pity that she should not 
have told us more about the writings of 
the Acominati, and Blemnydas, and, above 
all, of Theodore II. All that she says 
about this epileptic Emperor, a philosopher 
like Julian, a theologian like Justinian, 
makes us want to know more. He has 
left a considerable correspondence, which 
Miss Gardner describes as “‘ very rhetorical 
and obscure.”’ He was an admirer of his 
great contemporary, Frederick II., on 
whom he composed a funeral oration, of 
which the idea is “that great rulers, 
especially if they are intellectually in 
advance of their people, are bound to be 
censured and calumniated.’’ Miss Gardner 
thinks that Frederick’s views on the rela- 
tion of Emperor and Pope may have helped 
to determine Theodore’s policy in Church 
and State, but she does not quite show 
why her hypothesis is necessary. Of 
contemporary art she has little to say, 
but she has enriched her book with three 
most interesting frescoes (two of them 
coloured) from a little church at Boyana, 
near Sofia. 

As the book is not intended merely for 
specialists, it would have been better if 


} the author had not introduced Old French 


of ‘*‘San Lorenzo fuori i Muri.” 





without a translation into her narrative, 
as she does on p. 79. There are some 
mistakes in proper names; for instance, 
« Adramythium,” ‘“ D’Ohrsen” (read 
D’Ohsson), and « Gregorius”’ (for Gregor- 
ovius). ‘*Fallemeyer,” we suppose, is 
intended for Fallmerayer. We read “> 
e 
accentuation of Greek words requires. 
revision. But these are small matters. 








Socialism from the Christian Stand point : 
Ten Conferences. By Father Bernard 
Vaughan, S.J. (Macmillan & Co.) 


We should perhaps have had more 
hesitation in criticizing this work had it 
not been for a suggestion recently made 
that The Atheneum is now controlled by 
Roman Catholics. Though this is not 
the case, we hope the suggestion is the 
outcome of our respect for, and sym- 
pathetic attitude towards, that faith. 
Having thus declared ourselves, we 
hope we shall not be misunderstood 
when we suggest that a better title for 
Father Vaughan’s interesting work would 
have been ‘Socialism from the Roman 
Catholic Standpoint.’ But such a title 
might have brought with it the mis- 
fortune of failing to attract Socialists, 
who, seeing nothing fundamentally op- 
posed in Socialism and Christianity, may 
yet see an insurmountable obstacle in 
what they would term the rule of Roman 
autocracy as opposed to that democratic 
rule which has so large a place in their 
own ideals. 

A lesser trouble inherent in the author’s 
thesis is the fact that, while he is able to 
present his case with homogeneous unity, 
the force he opposes is that of allies, 
sharing, perhaps, one fundamental tenet 
—‘that all the means of production 
should be transferred to the community ” 
—but holding other views at least diver- 
gent, and some in cases opposed. Yet the 
author quotes them all without attempt- 
ing to gauge the actual backing each 
receives among Socialists. In fact, were 
we asked wherein Father Vaughan had 
succeeded in proving the incompatibility 
implied in his title, we should hesitate 
to say, unless it is when he opposes the 
decrees of the Popes to the outpourings 
of the British Socialist Party—the former 
with their origin fixed in the seed of 
Peter, the latter dating from the recent 
rallying to one banner of a conglomerate 
body, composed for the most part of 
members of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, though counting among its adhe- 
rents those who formerly owed _alle- 
giance to the Independent Labour Party, 
the Fabians, &c. Let us say, before we 
pass on, how deeply we appreciate the 
broad Christianity of the writer, for he 
finds much to praise among those whose 
claim to provide humanity with an 
efficacious belief he must contest with 
all the vehemence and force at his 
disposal. 

It would be no difficult matter to 
show contradictions and ill-balanced re- 
marks such as that on p. 223: “ The 
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Christian Church is chiefly concerned | 1836-42. There are also a Register of the} It was July before the eight galleons, 
with the-spiritual welfare of its children | Council of Wales, 1586-1634;  letter- | convoyed by thirty French men-of-war, 


though their material well-being concerns 
it no less’; promises of proof which are 
not forthcoming, besides numerous state- 
ments which Father Vaughan’s _fair- 
mindedness obliges him to make, though 
they are likely to be welcomed more 
by Socialists than by Roman Catholics. 
But what is the use of such comment 
when the author introduces his discourses 
by warning us that we are reading the 
spoken word? If we are permitted to 
have more from the same source, it 
would add to our indebtedness to find 
the printed word properly edited. With 
the present book before him, the historian 
and economist who is not of the faith 
will be able to make free play with 
dates, not to speak of the inconsistency 
between the teaching and action of 
Pontiffs who, whatever they may have 
intended to teach, have fallen oftentimes 
as far short as others of our Lord’s ex- 
ample. Perhaps the clearest perception 
of the different tenets held by Father 
Vaughan and the Socialists may be in his 
enunciation of ‘a personal God con- 
cerned with the saving of individual 
souls,” and theirs of a spirit of good ever 
evolving a higher righteousness in the 
minds and hearts of men. It is, how- 
ever, much easier to recognize the author’s 
right to figure as spokesman for Roman 
Catholicism than it is to accord such a 
right to any of the Socialists he quotes on 
behalf of Socialism. 








OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE list of additions to the Department 
of Manuscripts in the British Museum 
during the five years 1906-10 bears a 
witness to the growing scarcity and rise 
in price of fine manuscripts by the very 
small number of them it contains, though 
a catalogue which contains the ninth- 
century Psalter of the Emperor Lothaire, 
the tenth-century Bosworth Psalter, two 
fifteenth-century copies of the ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales,’ and the unique Scots New 
Testament cannot be said to be wanting 
in distinction. The great bulk of the 
887 manuscripts acquired in the five 
years are, however, of historical or political 
interest. Among them are eight volumes 
of Nicholas papers supplementary to 
those already in the Museum, including a 
set of original minutes of the Privy 
Council from 1661 to 1667; fourteen 
volumes of Blathwayt papers, 1669-1701, 
dealing with foreign affairs ; fifty volumes 
of Whitworth papers, 1702-25; ninety- 
four of Windham papers, 1782-1807; 
forty-eight of Wellesley papers, 1797- 
1842; and thirty of Auckland papers, 


Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts 
in the British Museum in the Years 
MDCCCCVI. — MDCCCCX. (British 
Museum.) 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 
America and West Indies, Jan.—Dec. 1, 
1702, preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Edited by Cecil Headlam. (Stationery 
Office.) 








books of the Commissioners for Scotland 
of Melfort and | 
Montague, the Secretaries of State to | 


in London, 1645-6; 
James II., 1689-92, and others. Two 
volumes of letters to Francis Place, 
1813-52, supplement the already large 
Place collection, so useful to the student 
of modern political origins; and four 


volumes of the minutes of the Working | 
1836-49, will throw | 


Men’s Association, 
much light on the Chartist movement. 


Among the manuscripts of purely lite- 
rary interest are some Shelley letters and 
a poem ‘ The Recollection’ ; the original 
manuscript of ‘Sigurd the Volsung,’ by 
William Morris (described in vol. xii. 
of his ‘Complete Works’), and two 
volumes of the first draft of the same 
poem; an illuminated manuscript of 








FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, written by | 


William Morris, and decorated by Mr. C. 


Fairfax Murray from designs by Morris | 


and Burne-Jones; seven volumes of 
autograph works by Oscar Wilde ; poems 
by Blake, Clare, Tennyson, Matthew 
Arnold, and others ; and the Berry corre- 
spondence, 1783-1852. The Romney 


diaries published by Mr. Humphry Ward | 


have been presented to the nation, and 
are here catalogued. 


A good deal of fine manuscript music 
has been acquired, including drafts of 
ten string quartets by Mozart, and original 
works by J. S. Bach, Beethoven, and 
Wagner ; compositions by Gibbons, Tallis, 
and Byrd; and a score of 
showing Handel’s “cuts,” and his opera 
* Admeto.’ 


* Samson,’ | 


Classical scholars will be interested in | 


the 352 papyri added, including 
charred rolls from Herculaneum, one of 
them holding fragments of the ‘ De Natura’ 


two | 


of Epicurus ; a large number of Oxyrhyn- | 


chus papyri, and several Hibeh papyri. | 


The collection of printed facsimiles of 
celebrated manuscripts continues to in- 
crease in importance. There is a full 
index of names and places, taking up 
considerably more than half the book, 
and altogether Mr. Gilson is to be heartily 
congratulated on the first official publica- 
tion of his Keepership. 


The most important documents in the 
Calendar of State Papers are the letters to 
the Council of Trade and the Secretaries of 
State enabling us to trace the history of 
the movements of the French fleet under 
Chateaurenault and the English under 
Benbow, leading up to the disgraceful 
affair off Cartagena, one of the darkest 
blots on the story of our Navy. The 
French fleet was concentrated at Mar- 
tinique in overwhelming force, apparently 
with the double object of attacking 
Barbados and the Leeward Islands, and 
of convoying home the Spanish galleons 
assembled at Vera Cruz; while Benbow 
was stationed at Jamaica, with the idea 
of protecting the plantations, engaging 
any detached squadron of the French, 
and seizing opportunities of picking up 
a galleon. 


| 
| 


set sail for Evrope, and Benbow, 
uncertain whether war had been actually 
declared, was not strong enough to 
attack them; but, hearing that Ducasse 
had been detached with four men-of-war, 
two transports, and four small vessels 
to Cartagena, with the idea of destroying 
the English and Dutch trade on the coast, 
he sailed with seven English men-of-war 
to intercept him. He fell in with the 
French on August 19th, and a running fight 
ensued, lasting fora week. Mr. Headlam’s 
Preface summarizes admirably the events 
that followed, as they came out in the pro- 
ceedings of the court-martial at Jamaica. 
The behaviour of the four English com- 
manders who were condemned at the 
trial is inexplicable. Two of them, 
Kirkby and Wade, were condemned to 
be shot for ** cowardice, breach of orders, 
and neglect of duty”; one, Hudson, 
died before the trial began; the fourth, 
Constable, was cleared of cowardice, but 
cashiered and imprisoned during pleasure. 
Kirkby’s excuse for not firing at the 
enemy, “ because they did not fire at 
him, for that they had a respect for him,” 
would rather seem to point to treachery 
than to mere disrespect for Benbow; and 
the fact that the Admiral did not put him 
under arrest on the spot seems to point 
to a consciousness of some influence 


| supporting Kirkby which does not appear 


on the surface. 
Other topics of interest in this volume 
are the disputes as to pressing of 


| seamen at Boston, the negotiations with 





the Indians, and the troubles caused by 
the system of Proprietary Colonies, which 
the Council of Trade was endeavouring to 
bring to anend. The signatures, printed 
in full, to a large number of addresses 
should be useful to American genealogists, 
and the Index is admirably complete. 








A GREAT PUBLIC SERVANT. 


Amone the letters ‘“‘ by other hands’ 
included in the correspondence before 
us there is one in which Franklin, 
criticizing a highly bureaucratic Plan of 
Union submitted to him by Shirley, 
glances at the reputation of Colonial 
Governors as a body. The Plan proposed 
to invest them with very large military 
and legislative powers ; against which it 
would be argued, says Franklin—* and 
perhaps with justice,’ he adds, in his 
innocent way— 


? 


** That Governors often come to the Colonies 
merely to make Fortunes with which they 
intend to return to Britain, are not always 
men of the best Abilities or Integrity, have 
no Estates here nor any natural Connection 
with us that should make them heartily 
concerned for our Welfare, and might 


The Correspondence of William Shirley, 
Governor of Massachusetts and Military 
Commander in America, 1731-1760. 
Edited, under the auspices of the Society 
of the Colonial Dames of America, by 
Charles Henry Lincoln. 2 vols. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 
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ossibly be sometimes fond of raising more 

orces than necessary, from the Profit 
accruing to themselves and to make Pro- 
vision for their Friends and Dependants.”’ 


There are records in plenty to prove 
the truth of this observation. Almost 
every colony had experience of a kind 
of Governor who did little credit to the 
Mother-Country, and was implicitly hostile 
and a nuisance to the community over 
which he was set. But there were also 
some first-rate men among the old Colonial 
Governors—men of high integrity and 
ability, men with an individuality worthy 
of extended literary portraiture—the 
worthiest of all being surely that same 
royal Governor to whom  Franklin’s 
remarks above quoted were addressed. 
Yet the circumstances of William Shirley’s 
official début promised no exceptional 
virtue. An English barrister, he first 
saw the Colonies in his thirty-sixth 
year. He went thither under the auspices 
of the Duke of Newcastle, that famous 
dispenser of places, with the promise of 
a post when one should fall vacant. 
Further, his acknowledged object in going 
was to mend a shattered fortune and to 
“provide for his dependents” in the 
form of a wife and nine children. 


Happily, that wife was no mean pro- 
vider herself, but spoke and fended for 
her own in most wifely and motherly 
fashion—.e., with a laudable lack of 
impartiality or backwardness in pressing 
their claims. She was the better able to 
do this since she remained in England 
during the waiting vears of her husband’s 
exile, and had social access (sometimes 
with difficulty) to their patron the Duke. 
When she was refused the door she 
employed the post, and the result 
adds some amusing, yet moving pages 
to the present work. For instance, a 
hearty and wholly justified encomium of 
her absent husband (“though I am 
Sencible an Husbands Charecter comes 
very Improperly from a Wife’’) is re- 
inforced by this persuasive reminder :— 


** Mr. Shirley My Lord Duke,"is Descended 
from an Ancient and good Family in Sussex, 
your Graces favourite County, his Ancestors 
were not only Neighbours but had the Honour 
of an Intimacy and Friendship with your 
Graces Ancestors, and I am in great hopes 
(from your Graces General Charecter of 
goodness, compassion and readiness to 
make your great Station a blessing to 
those below you) that you will not lett Mr. 
Shirley and Nine Children Sink in a Foreign 
Country.” 


She was a dear woman and a valu- 
able wife, it will be seen. There is a 
great deal of such frank asking here ; 
for even after redoubled proofs of his 
value had been given, Shirley had again 
and again to choose between begging for 
“favours” (so termed) and being for- 
gotten, which meant being allowed to 
sink. Not the least interest of the 


correspondence, indeed, is the light it 
throws on the relations then subsisting 
between public servants of the highest 
personal and official worth and the patron 
oligarchs who placed and displaced them. 
Shirley respectfully declined 


Howbeit, 





the first post provided for him, after two 
years of waiting, and gave his reasons. 
He perceived that an Admiralty judge 
in that part of the world had either to 
be untrue to his trust or to forgo the 
emoluments of his office. The first he 
would not do; the second he could not 
afford todo. Here we have those qualities 
of loyalty, honour, and good sense which 
marked Shirley’s public career, and pre- 
sently made him the most conspicuous and 
also the most valuable man in America, 
from the imperial point of view. 

Shirley’s main career began when, 
with ten years’ experience of Colonial 
affairs gained in minor posts, and especi- 
ally with a thorough knowledge of the 
debatable land between Canada and New 
England, he was made Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1741. It was not an enviable 
eall. Within, the relations between Gover- 
nor and Assembly, never easy in that 
province, had become so angry and un- 
relenting that the Assembly, with un- 
conscious humour, condoled with the 
new Governor on his official inheritance of 
difficulties and ill-feeling, and hoped 
rather hopelessly that he and they might 
live together somehow. Without, the 
French had entered with vigour on that 
course of sporadic and stealthy, yet 
systematic encroachment which in its 
beginnings pressed upon the northern 
(called in America the eastern) Colonies, 
and proceeded until it let in devastation 
on the western ones fourteen years later. 
It would have been easy, therefore, for 
the new Governor to make a brief unhappy 
business of it, and fail at all points, as his 
predecessors had done, without chargeable 
fault. 

It is the distinction of Shirley that he 
did neither. So far from foundering in 
a bog of political controversy, he in- 
augurated an era of mutual goodwill 
and co-operation between the two branches 
of the legislature. Before the esteem and 
confidence which he inspired, inveterate 
difficulties disappeared, and traditional 
refusals became ready assents. The 
finance and economics of the Colony, 
which had come to a desperate pass, were 
happily restored. Unexampled unanimity, 
and New England alacrity without its 
bitterness, were in the air. Therefore it 
was that Massachusetts untiringly voted 
men and money at its Governor’s call, 
during nearly half a generation, to an 
amount hardly believable of so small a 
community. Shirley was able to meet 
French encroachments with a watchful 
and energetic ‘forward policy” which 
only failed to be a crowning success in his 
hands because the home Government, 
hearkening to malignant suggestions, 
superseded and recalled in 1756 the best 
servant whom the King had in America. 

That recall comes upon the book—so 
full of energy, action, and eager counsel— 
like a sudden hush, and gives a _heart- 
touching ending to this epistolary record. 
The Shirley - Loudoun correspondence 
especially, written while the fallen Gover- 
nor waited for the ship to take him home, 
suggests with offensive realism the dying 
lion insulted by an ass. It settles in the 





affirmative, however, a question we have 
often revolved — whether it was possible 
for any gentleman at large to be s0 
abundantly an ass as Loudoun’s portraits 
accuse him of being. He was, every bit 
of it; and Commander-in-Chief of his 
Majesty’s Forces in America as well. 


The last dozen pages make even more 
painful reading. Shirley is in London, 
his case uninvestigated, his reputation 
uncleared, even the validity of his com- 
mission during his brief period of supreme 
command (after Braddock’s death) cruelly 
put in question. From his lodging in 
Conduit Street he is petitioning suc- 
cessively for employment—for unpaid 
allowances on account of equipage—for 
smaller reimbursements—at last (pite- 
ously, though with dignity enough) for 
a pension to stave off distress. Pre- 
sumably the heads of departments, and 
even noble patrons, were too preoccupied 
with the great stir of things in the years 
1757-9 to have ears for the claims and 
requests of a broken man. It seemed for 
a while as if he would be allowed to sink 
indeed ; he who had repeatedly saved the 
Government vast sums of money, and 
had himself lost two sons in its service 
during one campaign. Fortunately New- 
castle, the dispenser of places, was not 
yet dead nor altogether deaf; and at 
last an appointment in the Bahamas was 
found for Shirley. It was a small thing 
to give to the former Governor of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, the preserver of Nova 
Scotia, the real conqueror of Louisbourg, 
who would have conquered Quebec also, 
and with it Canada, had he been given 
a free hand. It is fair to say this, for 
the conquest was finally achieved by 
Pitt’s generals along the lines which 
Shirley had advocated, in and out of 
season, for nearly twenty years. 


Presumably the Bahamas governorship 
did not, any more than the American one, 
enable him to “make a fortune with 
which to return to Britain.” At any 
rate, on retiring he went to spend his last 
years in a suburb of Boston, near the 
people for whose welfare (pace Franklin) 
he had certainly been “ heartily concerned,” 
and whose interests in peace and war he 
had served so well. 


Take him altogether, Shirley was an 
Englishman of a kind that this nation 
is rightly proud of producing, and one of 
the best of that kind. The course of 
history has gone against his being re- 
membered in that light, and he has been 
in effect forgotten. The present work, 
in the absence of an adequate bio- 
graphy, will do something to bring 
him forward into his proper category 
among the great public servants of the 
Empire. It is the outcome of wide 
search and laborious selection from a 
great mass of printed and unprinted 
material. Some things in the editing 
we might question, and one or two we 
might correct. But it is more to the 
purpose to give thanks for a work that 
has involved great and perplexing labour, 
enriches our knowledge of men and things 
gone by, and considerably rights a wrong. 
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Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.— 
Vol. V. Dravidians—Fichte. (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark.) 


An excellent illustration of how two 
branches of the same subject may be 
treated with almost equal felicity from 
totally different points of view is provided 
by the articles ‘ Dravidians’ with which 
the volume before us opens, the North- 
Indian part of the subject being dealt 
with on the side of anthropology and 
folk-lore by Mr. W. Crooke, whilst the 
religion of the South-Indian Dravidians 
is discussed from the critical and historical 
point of view by Mr. R. W. Frazer. 
The method of imparting information 
on widely branched subjects by means of 
articles contributed by different writers, 
which is an important feature of this 
‘ Encyclopedia,’ is, indeed, as much to 
the fore in the new part as in the previous 


volumes. The series on ‘Dreams and 
Sleep’ begins with two introductory 
papers, respectively written by Prof. 


A. E. Taylor and Andrew Lang. The 
first-named writer draws an able com- 
parison between Aristotle’s view of sleep 
and dreams and the modern scientific 
aspect of the matter, and then gives an 
account of the “ Divine and prophetic 
character of dreams” as_ portrayed 
“throughout Greek literature.” Lang, 
on the other hand, leads us—as might be 
expected—in his own genial way, into the 
savage and more recent mysterious or 
half-mysterious views of the theme. One 
may incidentally note how different the 
dream-experiences of some are from the 
ordinary modes of dreaming. Prof. 
Taylor’s references to “the exceptional 
frequency of dreams of fishes’ and the 
assumption by the dreamer of “the 
personality of some familiar historical 
character, such as Mary Stuart or Oliver 
Cromwell,” will probably be a surprise to 
many. 

The longest series of articles in the 
volume is on the weighty subject of 
‘Ethics and Morality.’ The branches 
treated include, amongst others, those of 
the American aborigines, the Australians, 
the Babylonians, the Buddhist, the 
Chinese, the Japanese, and the Parsee, 
and Dr. Hastings has been as successful 
as ever in finding thoroughly competent 
writers on the subject. It is noteworthy 
that the Buddhist and Japanese portions 
have been respectively assigned to Profs. 
M. Anesaki and S. Tachibana of Tokio. 
For the Hebrew and Jewish parts of the 
theme the reader is referred to the article 
on ‘Conscience (Jewish),’ thus implying 
agreement with what we said on that 
point in our review of Vol. IV. of the 
‘Encyclopedia’ (The Atheneum, March 9, 
1912, p. 276). This important series is, 
besides, preceded by articles on ‘ Ethical 
Discipline,’ ‘ Ethical Idealism,’ ‘ Ethical 
Movement’ (founded by Prof. Felix Adler 
of New York), ‘ Ethics’ in its general 
scope, and ‘ Ethics’ as prevailing in rudi- 
mentary society. 

We can refer to a few only out of the 
other valuable series of contributions. 
The introductory article on ‘ Dualism’ 





is by Prof. Eucken, who has recently 
come much to the fore as a philosophical 
theologian; the series on ‘ Education,’ 
which is only next in importance to that 
on ‘ Ethics and Morality,’ opens with an 
excellent survey of the entire subject by 
Prof. J. Adams ; 
‘Expiation and Atonement’ are care- 
fully representative in their various 
branches ; and the series ‘ Festivals and 
Fasts,’ which, amongst other sections, in- 
cludes the primitive, Armenian, Buddhist, 


A Bremen Family. By Georgina Meinertz- 
hagen. (Longmans & Co.) 

It was the custom of successive genera- 

tions of the Meinertzhagens to figure as 

Senators and to intermarry with the 


the contributions on | burgher aristocracy of Cologne and Bre- 


men, to call their sons after Biblical 
patriarchs, and to send them on the 
| Grand Tour through Europe for pleasure 
| and instruction before settling them down 
| to the family business. There is nothing 





Egyptian, Greek, Jain, and Tibetan, will | unusual in that, nor in the custom fol- 


also be found very useful. 


The valuable articles on ‘ Dress’ and | journals of their tours. 


| lowed by the successive Daniels in keeping 
But the diaries 


‘Drinks and Drinking,’ by Mr. A. E. | here edited by Mrs. Meinertzhagen with a 
Crawley, would have been more accept- | pleasing garrulity have the distinction of 


able still if the author had been careful 
to avoid too cumbrous and technical a 
mode of expression. A sentence like 
* The sensation of thirst is the psychologi- 
cal correlate of the metabolic functions 
of water ”’ will not be understood by some 
who may otherwise be capable of using 
the ‘ Encyclopedia’ intelligently. The 
same writer’s contributions on ‘ Drums 
and Cymbals ’ and ‘ Eating the God’ are, 
however, not open to the same objection ; 
and the literature is in all four cases 
copiously indicated in footnotes. 


Prof. Flinders Petrie contributes a long 
article on ‘ Egyptian Religion’ which is 
full of information. His remark, how- 
ever, that 


“probably the Egyptian saw and thought 
much less about his forefathers’ graves, 
miles away in the desert, than an English 
rustic does who walks through the grave- 
yard every Sunday ”’ (p, 240, col. 1), 


seems to be much overdrawn, and is, in 
fact, largely contradicted by the state- 
ment that ‘the successors frequently 
visited the tomb and held feasts there,’’ 


showing Europe, and France in particular, 
as viewed by father and son at two 
interesting epochs. 

The former, the third Daniel Meinertz- 
hagen in a series of seven, was present 
in London at the Declaration of yWar 
with France in 1756, and at the Bed of 
Justice of Louis XV. in the following 
December. His diary, indeed, reveals 
little that is not familiar to the historian. 
Perhaps the most striking passages are 
those which describe the grass - grown 
streets and Exchange in the ruined 
city of Antwerp. Carcassonne is men- 
tioned only for its varnish manufactory, 
but the observer notes the shocking state 
of the roads in France and the depopula- 
tion and ruin of the Huguenot towns 
since the Edict of Nantes. At La Ro- 
chelle the remains of the famous boom, 
which completed the blockade of 1627, were 
still visible. In Languedoc the traveller 
observes that numbers were Protestant, 
but dared not practise their religion. 

The fourth Daniel visited France, 
chiefly Paris, Rouen, and Bordeaux, at 

riod of even greater moment, when 





a 
and the observations to a similar effect | the country, dazed and_ bleeding, _ was 
| 


made by the author shortly after. ‘ Etrus- 


being governed by the Directory, and 


can Religion ’ is dealt with by Dr. Gustav | seeking to drown the memory of its Terror 


Herbig of Munich. We here note par-| jn a whirl of gaiety. The roads were 
ticularly that the prevalent opinion which | worse than ever, and infested by bandits ; 
regards the Etruscan linen roll preserved | 3+ one place the traveller had to add 
at Agram in Croatia as a text relating to 'four bullocks to his four horses to pull 


the ritual calendar of festivals, &c., is | 
opposed by Dr. Herbig, who sees in it | 
a funerary composition exhibiting some | 
connexion with the Egyptian ‘ Book of | 
the Dead.’ 

To illustrate the wealth of information | 
provided, we need only name in addition | 
some representative papers dealing with | 
a wide variety of topics. We meet with 
contributions on such subjects as ‘ Dwarfs 
and Pigmies,’ ‘Easter Island,’ ‘Ebionism,’ 
‘Economics,’ ‘ Epistemology,’ ‘ Eschato- 
logy,’ ‘ Eskimos,’ ‘ Essenes,’ ‘ Eucharist’ 
(1, to end of Middle Ages; 2, in later 
times), ‘ Evil Eye,’ and ‘Family’ and 
‘Fate.’ 

The presence of an article on ‘ Ele- 
phanta,’ an island on the west coast of 
India, reminds us that it would have been 
as well to have a paper on Elephantiné 
in Upper Egypt, for that island has during 
the last few years become notable through 
the excavations of an ancient Jewish 
temple and the discovery of important 
Aramaic papyri. 





his coach out of the mud, and the holes 
in the road had permanent nicknames, 
such as ‘“ Les Tuileries,”’ where carts lay 
embedded for days. Business was at a 
standstill, prices high, ruin and depopula- 
tion more striking than half a century 
before. But Paris was delightful to the 
young man from Bremen. He found 
society of the most agreeable order; 
‘* public spectacles and concerts and dances 
so numerous, one has difficulty in choos- 
ing.” Yet he notes a feeling of apathy in the 
crowds, as though they were stunned by 
the novelties and horrors of the Revolu- 
tion. Nearly all the theatres in France 
“delight in representing devils, hell, or 
horrible cruelties, and the audience seem 
to like it.” These pictures confirm the 
writers of history. } 

A batch of letters from) the} fifth Daniel, 
with an account of his business travels 
in North America in 1842, closes a book 
which, if it appeals more directly to a 
family circle, should be of interest to a 
larger public. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Theology. 


Bennett (Florence Mary), Reticious Cuts 

ASSOCIATED WITH THE AMAZONS, 5/6 net. 

New York, Columbia Uni. Press ; 

London, Frowde 

A monograph issued with the approval 

of the Department of Classical Philology in 

Columbia University. It contains an ex- 

haustive study of the Amazons and their 
religious cults, with a bibliography. 


Forsyth (P. T.), THe Princrete or Av- 
THORITY IN RELATION TO CERTAINTY, 
SANCTITY, AND Society, an Essay in 
the Philosophy of Experimental Re- 
ligion, 10/6 net. |§_ Hodder & Stoughton 

Dr. Forsyth treats his subject with plod- 
ding care, and makes use of a multitude of 
words. There may be strength, but there 
is not always grace,in his style, as, for 
example, when he asks the questions: 

“Is our final authority a residual Jesus or 

a compendiary Christ? Is it a net Jesus 

or a gross Christ, an elemental Jesus or the 

whole New Testament Christ ?”’ It must 
be said, however, that he shows tenacity of 
purpose, and pleads his cause with strength 
and perseverance. Dealing with authority, 
he affirms that the great question is not 
as to its seat, but as to its nature; and he 
sees clearly that when authority ceases to 
be statutory, and becomes personal and 

religious, it is no longer a limit, but is a 

source of power. True obedience, he says, 

“is the great culture, the great enrichment.” 

Dr. Forsyth argues that, as religion is an 

obedience before it is a liberty, its first 

requisite is an authority, and this authority 
must have a theology. His fundamental 
contention is that the matter of Christian 
theology, its Word, is a Revelation which 
speaks with the voice of Eternal God; and 
he holds that the object of Christian faith is 

a theological God, or else He is not Holy 

Love. ‘‘ We only trust Him,” he says, “ in 

a theological function—as our Saviour ; 

not simply as our Father—that is not 

Christianity—but as the Father of the 

Eternal Son and sole Redeemer.” The 

Christian significance of ‘“‘ Our Father” in 

the Lord’s Prayer is a problem worthy of 

Dr. Forsyth’s consideration. Progress in 

theology is admitted, but that progress can 

be nothing more than an expansion of an 
absolute revelation not traceable to, and 
not explicable through, any other influence 
than the actual and unique visitation of 
God redeeming in His Son. Religious- 
historical criticism is rejected, since its 
starting-point is not an absolute revelation, 
the objective Gospel of the Church, and its 
presupposition is that the general principles 
which form the precipitate of ideas in all 
religions may account for Christianity. It 
is maintained that a substantive belief in 
the historical Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment, centring in the Godhead of Christ, 
is part of the Church’s constitution, and 

not merely of its theology or polity. A 

distinction is thus drawn between the 

constitution which is fixed and the theology 

which is peasiamive within limits. A 

Church which would vote away the historical 

Christianity of the New Testament would 

violate its own constitution, and thereby 

destroy itself as a Church. ‘Is a vote,” it 
is asked, ‘‘on such a question as the deity 
of Christ intra vires for a Church of the 

Gospel?” The answer is definite, if the 

statement is accepted that a Church is 

not made by the unanimity of wills in a 

vote, but by a positive historical revelation, 





by a new creative act of God, and by the | Verschoyle (C. M.), Some ADVENTURES OF 
consequent presence and life in it of Jesus | 


Christ. The problem of a Church’s freedom 
to deal with its creed is of speculative 
interest and practical importance. Many 


| 


or all will agree with Dr. Forsyth’s conten- | 


tion that “‘ surely there is a point at which 
evolutionary Christianity ceases to be Chris- 
tian,” though there may, and must, be 
disputes as to the point. Dr. Forsyth, 


| 


however, has no difficulty, as he maintains | 


that Christianity would cease to be Christian, | hearted lover of his country, and his work 


or a Church to be a Church, if it abolished 
the Word of the New Testament, taken as 
a whole. This Word, he says, is not the 


THE SOUL AND THE DELIVERER, 2/6 
net. Watkins 
Verses of a mystical and religious ten- 
dency, not without merit, but containing 
many lines that fall considerably below 
the standard of poetry. 


Walrond (Ernley Francis), THe Gops or 
AFRICA, AND OTHER Poems, 1/6 net. 

Elkin Mathews 

The author of these verses is a whole- 


breathes a spirit of patriotism which sends 


| the rhythm along with an irresistible swing 


its historic Gospel of the Grace of a Holy | 


God, effecting man’s forgiven regeneration 
through man’s faith in the Cross and Person 
of Jesus Christ, the Eternal Son of God ; 
and he claims for, and finds in, the Re- 
deemer an exclusiveness of authority. 


Mortimer (Alfred G.), THe Last Discourses 
oF Our Lorp, 2/6 Skeffington 
Cheaper edition. 


Robinson (Forbes), THe SympatHy oF Gop, 


2/6 net. Longmans 
A collection of sermons preached in and 
around Cambridge by the author, who died 
in 1904. They are remarkable for a fine 
sincerity and broad outlook, and, while 
in no sense of the word “* popular,” 
they show a simplicity of style that will 
appeal specially to young readers. 


Law. 


Burr (Charles H.), THe Treary-Makinc | 


POWER OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE METHODS OF ITS ENFORCEMENT AS 
AFFECTING THE POLICE POWERS OF THE 
STATES. 
Lancaster, Pa., New Era Printing Co. 
An extensive study of cases decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, from 
which the conclusion is drawn that ‘“‘a 
treaty provision, as the embodied manifesta- 
tion of the Federal Will, is supreme over 
any and all enactments made in the exercise 
of the police power.’ For this essay the 
author was awarded a two-thousand dollar 
prize by the American Philosophical Society. 
Reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
Society. 


Maybrick (Mrs.), edited by H. B. Irving, 5/ 
net. William Hodge 
This latest volume of the ‘ Notable 
English Trials Series’’ deals exhaustively 
with the famous Maybrick Case. The 
editor does not hazard any opinion as to 
the justice of the verdict, which has been 
widely disputed. 


Poetry. 


Fanning (Cecil), THe 
THRESHOLD, 3/6 net. 


From out a mass of tangled dreams 

I made a nook of whimsied beams : 
The chinks I filled with unloved love, 
And o’er the entrance placed a dove 
With feet as crimson as a flow’r 
Sun-shot at day’s declining hour. 


FLOWER-STREWN 
Constable 


This is the first verse of the first piece in 
this collection, and is, we think, a fair 
sample of the rest. The words do not 
portray any vivid impression or intense 
feeling: they are merely familiar words, 
strung together into verse of the sort which 
is commonplace. 


O’Dowd (Bernard), THe Busu, 2/6 
Melbourne, T. C. Lothian 
A book of verses breathing the spirit of 
the bush, by a writer who has already made 
@ name among modern Australian bards. 


a 











; ‘ Ae reminiscent of Mr. Kipling, of whose methods 
book nor its facts, but its one divine Fact— | pang, OF whens metneds 


he is an obvious disciple. All loyal South 
Africans and a good many other people will 
enjoy the little book. 


Bibliograpby. 


Columbia Public Library, ANNUAL ReEPoR?T 
OF THE BoaRD OF TRUSTEES AND OF 
THE LIBRARIAN, 1911-12. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 


BPbilosopby. 


Chotierji (Jagadisha Chandra), THe Hinpu 
REALISM, 4/ net. Kegan Paul 
An essay presenting the main meta- 
physical doctrines of the Vaisheshika and 
the Nyadya, the two Hindu schools of philo- 
sophy which constitute *“* Hindu Realism.” 
It is interesting to note, when comparing 
Hindu with Western’ philosophy, that 
morality, from the Hindu point of view, has 
for its primary object the benefiting of 
oneself: the benefiting of others is second- 
ary, and follows as a matter of course, since 
one cannot benefit oneself by conduct which 
is not beneficial, or is at least harmless, to 
others. To be moral for the benefit of 
others is therefore a delusion, unless one 
has reached a super-moral state of existence. 
The essay is clearly expressed. 


History and Biograpby. 


Blunt (Frederick L.), Bishop of Hull: a 
Menorr, by his Son, with Preface by 
the Archbishop of York, 3/6 net. 

Macmillan 

A simple and unpretentious record, written 

under the inspiration of a deep filial affec- 

tion. A number of interesting personages 

flit through its pages, and there is much to 
appeal to the general reader. 


Caithness and Sutherland Records, January, 
1913, 2/ Viking Society 
No. 39 of the ‘“‘ Old-Lore Series.”’ 


Mildmay Family (A Brief Memoir of the), 
compiled by Lieut.-Col. Herbert A. 
St. John Mildmay, 20/ net. Lane 

The Mildmays come of an old English 
stock, tracing their descent back to very 
early times, though it was not until the 
sixteenth century that they produced any 
figures prominent in history. Sir Walter 
Mildmay is the first son of note; he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to Queen 
Elizabeth and the founder of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. His son, Sir Anthony, 
was Elizabeth’s ambassador to Henry IV. 
of France in 1596. After him came Sir 
Humphrey, who, from 1633 to 1666, kept 
a diary, a good deal of which is amusing 
and irresistibly Pepysian in character. We 
quote one or two extracts :— 

“ November 3, 1635. To Mr. Maine’s to supper 
when I laughed and kissed the wenches exceed- 
ingly.” 

“7 August, 1641. Soon after dinner my woeman 
and I did fall out ill-favouredly, and so we both 
continued sullen, till worthily I did acknowledge 
the error to be mine, when all became well againe 
and we to supper and bedd.” 
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Not the least interesting of the family is 
Lady Jane Mildmay, a lady of some note 
in her day.- She married Sir Henry Paulet 
St. John, and since when the family has been 
known as St. John Mildmay. 

The book is printed in a limited edition, 
and is essentially of family interest. Should 
another and wider issue be forthcoming, 
we suggest the addition of more notes and 
an index. The illustrations, mostly repro- 
ductions from old prints, engravings, and 
portraits, are numerous and _ interesting. 
Altogether the book is attractive, and 
contains many well-informed comments 
on contemporary events. 


Naish (Percy LI.), THe Roxiines or a Moss- 
LESS STONE, 5/ net. Ouseley 
Sport plays a large part in Mr. Naish’s 
recollections. He began his outdoor career 
by learning farming, with a view to managing 
one of his own farms, but seeing there was 
no great fortune to be made at it, he set 
out for India to study tea-planting. He 
soon returned to England, however, and 
settled down to a life of leisure and pleasure, 
though not of ease. The reminiscences are 
strung together in a happy-go-lucky and 
unpretentious fashion, freely interspersed 
with anecdote and gossip; and fox-hunting 
people, especially of Somerset and Devon, 
will probably find a good deal of amusement 
in the reading. The author had some diffi- 
eulty in finding a suitable place of residence, 
and he suggests that a great want would 
be supplied by the foundation of a Garden 
Suburb in a sporting district for sporting 
families of ancient lineage and small means, 
one necessary qualification being that none 
of their grandfathers dropped their h’s. 
This seems rather exclusive. It would 
certainly rule out any descendants of the 
late Lord Fitzhardinge, of whom Mr. Naish 
recounts that he always dropped his h’s in 
the hunting field, his favourite sentence 
being ‘‘ You’re riding my ’ounds all over 
the kingdom! You’re riding my’ounds to 
‘ell! Go ’ome with you.” He once ad- 
dressed Mr. Naish in the following words: 
“You ’ve ’eaded my fox....I won't ’ave 
it. Ill take my ’ounds ’ome.”’ He carried 
out his threat. 


Retz (Cardinal de), Mémorres: MEILLEURES 
Paces, “‘ Tous les Chefs-d’(uvre de 
la Littérature Frangaise,” 1/ net. Dent 

Another volume in this excellent little 
series, with a Biographical Introduction 
and notes. 


Turner (Whiteley), A Sprinc-Time SAUNTER 
RouND AND AxBout Brontit LAnp. 

‘ Halifax Courier? 

These papers, reprinted from The Halifax 

Courier, will no doubt be found to contain 

something of interest to all lovers of the 

Brontés and their works, though they cannot 

be said to add anything to our knowledge of 

them. Undistinguished in style, they com- 

mand respect by their evident sincerity. 
The author gossips freely and cheerily. 


Worsfold (T. Cato), Srapte INN AND ITS 

Story. Bagster 

New edition. For notice see Athen.. 
March 5, 1904, p. 302. 


Wryde (J. Saxby), Brirish LicHrTHousEs, 
their History and Romance, 10/6 net. 
Fisher Unwin 
That the lighthouse is a romantic landmark 
on our coasts nobody will deny, and the 
author, in dealing with its history, has by 
no means been unmindful of the romance. 
As he has also avoided wherever possible 
statistical and technical details, his book 
should possess considerable attraction for 
the general reader. 
Particularly good is his chapter dealing 
with the lighthouses on the East coast, 





where they abound, and where the sea is 


year by year endeavouring to claim more | 


of its own. The first regularly maintained 
lighthouse, he tells us, was probably that 
at Sigeum (now Cape Inchihisari) in the 
Troad, of which the Greek poet Lesches 
(660 B.c.) makes mention. But we have 
progressed far in the construction and illu- 
mination of lighthouses since those days, 
and the story of that progress makes enter- 
taining reading. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Englishman (The) in the Alps: 
COLLECTION oF ENGLISH PROSE AND 
POETRY RELATING TO THE ALPS, edited 
by Arnold Lunn, 5/ net. 

Oxford University Press 

Mr. Arnold Lunn’s collection of Alpine 
prose and verse is an ideal book for the 
pocket or knapsack, and on that account 
some will prefer it to Mr. Harold Spender’s 
larger volume. When we were speaking 
the other day of Mr. Spender’s selection 

(Athen., Dec. 21, p. 756), we wished he 


had included some of J. A. Symonds’s | 
prose and some of Stevenson’s, and we | 


expressed regret that room had not been 
found for extracts from Mr. Clinton Dent 
and Mr. Claud Schuster. Mr. Lunn antici- 
pated our wishes; but he has limited him- 
self by his title to English writers, and 
there is still room for the anthologist who 
will provide a little of the best work of 
foreign authors. 

In an Introduction (so good that the next 
compiler of such a book will want it for his 
collection) Mr. Lunn says that “every 
sport gets the literature it deserves, so that 
while pheasant-shooting _ still 
Homer, mountaineering has attracted some 


of the finest literary talent of the country.” | 


When Mr. Lunn expresses the opinion that 
in the literature of the mountains the prose 


is better than the poetry, he will, we think, | 


carry most people with him; and perhaps 

the reason is that few poets have been 

climbers. We specially notice Leslie 

Stephen’s ‘A Bye-Day in the Alps,’ which 

has been rescued from an old Cornhill. 

It was forgotten or inaccessible, and we 

are glad to have it again. Much of the 

charm of the early writings is due to their 
dates; and we suggest to Mr. Lunn that 
more dates (he has given many) would add 
interest to some of the later work. Dates, 
it is true, can be misleading, and, if the his- 
torian of the future puts his trust in Leslie 

Stephen, he may go astray: for in 1874 

Stephen, in his inimitable style, wrote of a 

tunnel under the Simplon as though it then 

existed ! 

Guide to South and East Africa, ror THE 
Use or Tourists, SPORTSMEN, IN- 
VALIDS, AND SETTLERS, with Coloured 
Maps, Plans, and Diagrams, Edition for 
1913, 1/ net. 

Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co. 
Though the price of this popular guide- 
book has been reduced this year, no change 
has been made in the form of the book, 
while its interest and value have been in- 
creased by the addition of up-to-date 
matter and maps concerning the East Coast 
of Africa. 

Spens (Archibald B.), Hatr-Hours IN THE 
LEVANT, 1/ net. Stanley Paul 

Personal impressions of cities and peoples 
of the Near East, illustrated with photo- 


graphs. 
Stewart (Elihu), Down THE MACKENZIE AND 
UP THE YUKON IN 1906, 5/ net. Lane 
Mr. Stewart’s long journey on Canadian 
waters was made in 1906, when he started 
from Edmonton, the capital of Alberta 


(which, with prophetic exaggeration, he _ 


BEING A | 


awaits its | 





! 
| says will be at once the Moscow and St. 
Petersburg of Canada), and went as far 
north as Fort McPherson before he returned 
by the Yukon River to the Pacific and ended 
his travels at Vancouver. The distances 
covered were great, and on the first half of 
the journey he went downstream for 1,850 
miles at one stretch into a land of the 
midnight sun, and to places where wheat 
sown only two months earlier was harvested 
before the end of July. The greater part 
of his journey was by steamer, but occa- 
sionally he had some long and risky canoeing 
with Indians. 

| Mr. Stewart has no pretension to literary 
| style, but his book gives a striking picture 
| of the terrible loneliness of many of the 
| places he visited, at some of which th 
steamer would drop an English nurse or an 
English missionary. More than once the 
entire surroundings indicated ‘‘ want and 
starvation, sickness and a struggle for 
existence known only to those who are 
condemned to live in this Arctic land” ; 
and there are constant references to suffer- 
ings undergone from lack of doctors. 

The first part of the book is based on a 
report made by the author, as Superin- 
tendent of Forestry, to the Canadian Govern- 
ment; and the second contains chapters on 
climate, soil, minerals, timber, and other 
subjects, but seems to be in the nature 
of padding. 

A few mistakes in spelling are obvious. 
and it is unfortunate that the binder should 
have omitted to stitch some plates and 
pages. The excellent map makes it easy 
to follow Mr. Stewart. 


Soctology. 


Winder (Phyllis D.), THe Pusiic FEEDING 
oF ELEMENTARY ScHOOL CHILDREN, 
with a Preface by Norman Chamberlain, 

| ‘Birmingham Studies in Social Eco- 
nomics and Adjacent Fields,”’ 2/ net. 

Longmans 

A great deal of the contents of this 

booklet should be trite, and would be 
were it not for the apathy of the public. 
This is not said in detraction of a work in 
which important facts are succinctly stated. 
Especially good, as showing the supreme 
need of education, is the emphasis laid on 
the first words in the statement from the 
Chief Medical Officer’s Report of 1910: 
“Defective nutrition stands in the fore- 
front as the most important of all physical 
defects from which school children suffer.” 
Localization with regard to some evils 
might have done much to secure their 
removal. We refer to such sentences as: 
‘*In one school the same mugs were used 
twice over for different children without 
being washed.’ The fact that State aid 
in the matter of feeding is responsible for 
the diminution of voluntary contributions 
will no doubt be a cause of regret to many. 
but social needs are so great that no one 
need yet fear that the channels for private 
charity will be difficult to find. Would that 
such a danger were even approaching ! 


Economics. 


A.B.C. Fiscal Handbook (The), Third Edition, 
1/ net. Free Trade Union 
Statistics bearing on the fiscal controversy 
derived from official sources, and especially 
from the publications of the Board of Trade. 


Biichler (Adolph), THe Economic Conpt- 
TIONS OF JUD#A AFTER THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF THE SECOND TEMPLE. 

Jews’ College, London 

A scholarly monograph concerning the 

places and the population of Judsa preserved 

after the year 70, economic conditions, and 
landed property. 
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Faets and Fallacies in Economics, by T. C., 
1/ net. Max Goschen 
This bald attack on Socialism would have 
been more successful if the author were cap- 
able of distinguishing between the Socialism 
of the fanatic and the Socialism of the 
Housing and Town-Planning Act. 


Henry (Robert), Wao Pays? an Inquiry 
INTO THE REAL INCIDENCE OF Taxa- 
TION, 2/6 Allen 

Extraordinary diagrams and rash state- 
ments, such as “‘ It may be remarked that 
capital is what we live upon,” do not com- 
mend this work. 


Turner (Edward Hartley), Toe REPAYMENT 
or LocaL AND OTHER LOANS, SINKING 
Funps, 21/ net. Sherratt & Hughes 

Treated throughout from a mathematical 
standpoint, the subject is presented in the 
form in which it appears to the municipal 
accountant. The author, taking no previous 
knowledge for granted, begins with an expo- 
sition of common logarithms, passes on to 
their application to the compound-interest 
formule, and explains Thomain’s tables 
before attacking the actual problems of 
loan repayment, and such matters as the 
annual instalment and the equation of 
the incidence of taxation. Apart from the 
purely mathematical side, there is some 
sound discussion of principles, as in the 
chapter on ‘ The Life of the Asset,’ and the 
work as a whole can hardly fail to benefit 
any Borough or County Treasurer’s office 
into which it finds its way. : 


Bducation. 


Basis of National Strength (The): Muss 
CHARLOTTE Mason ON KNOWLEDGE; 
THE Montessori MEtuop, 6d. 


P.N.E.U. Office | 


A series of letters from Miss Charlotte 
Mason to The Times, reprinted from that 
paper. 

Education and Peasant Industry: 
STATE AND STATE - AIDED 
ScHOOLS IN GERMANY, 5d. 

Stationery Office 

Particulars and statistics relating mainly 
to a small number of schools connected with 
peasant industries, collected during a visit 
to Germany in the autumn of 1910. 


Liverpool University Calendar, 1913. 
University Press 


Moore (J. Howard), High Scuoot Eruics, 
ook I. Bell 
Within the last few years fourteen of the 
American States have ordered instruction 
in “morals and humanity ” in their public 
schools for thirty minutes each week. Mr. 
Moore, who is “ working out a four years’ 
course of High School Ethics,” supplies in 
this volume the first instalment of his 
lectures. He is one of those educational 
reformers who despise the achievements of 
their forerunners. ‘It is sufficient to 
say,” he remarks, ‘‘ that we have not really 
commenced to educate human young yet.” 
His lectures, delivered at the Crane Technical 
High School, Chicago, are intended to fill a 
ap and to be used elsewhere. But our 
aith in their author as an educator is shaken 
by passages of this sort: “If you do not 
want to remain in the lunch room after 
you are through eating, you are asked to go 
down at the far stairway, the stairway at the 
west end of the building—not the middle 
stairway nor the east stairway.” This seems 
mainly of local interest. We can discover 
no connected scheme in the work. ‘Sources 
of Sealskin, Ivory, &c.,’ is closely followed 
by ‘The Rights of Women.’ A paper on 
‘Habits’ does not naturally lead up to 
twenty pages of natural-history notes on 
‘Birds.’ Much of what is said about 
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inhumanity to animals is admirable, though 
we may not go so far as to resent the use of 
leather for boots and shoes. There are 


| good things in the book, as well as per- 


plexing obiter dicta, but it is an undigested 
mass of precept and anecdote. 


Teachers and Taught Text-Books: ConcEeRN- 
ING Retiagious Epvucation, edited by 
8. Allen Warner, with a Preface by the 
Rev. A. E. Garvie; Mertruop 1n RE tI- 
cious Epucation, by Mildred F. Field ; 
THE PERIOD OF THE Exopvus, by S. 
Allen Warner, 1/ net each. Headley 

To the student or teacher of experience 
these little books will appear but a repetition 
of innumerable other such books, full of 
platitudes and of echoes from Stanley Hall, 
Mark Baldwin, and others. 

The best essay in the first of the three is 
that by Mr. Brayshaw on Biblical Criticism, 
which is to say that it is fresher and less 
cumbered with padding than the others. 
‘Method in Religious Education’ shows 
plenty of good sense, and, in particular, 
we are glad to observe some sound and 
energetic counsels on the need of improve- 
ment in the teacher’s speech and vocabulary. 
The essential problems of religious educa- 
tion are nowhere directly attacked; the 
scope of the books is on the one side historical 
and on the other ethical, religion being taken 
virtually to signify hero-worship, accom- 
panied by enlightened conduct and a know- 
ledge of the history of the Jews. 


Pbilology. 


Bower Manuscript, GENERAL ENGLISH INDEX. 
Calcutta, Superintendent Govt. Printing 


Classical Review, DeceMBER, 1912, 1/ net. 
John Murray 
In this number Mr. J. M. Edmonds adds 
some notes on the ‘ Bucolici Graci* which 
the scope of his edition in the ‘‘ Loeb 
Library * did not allow him to publish. 
In ‘ To save the Athenian Walls from Ruin 
Bare’ Mr. E. Harrison offers some keen 
criticism of Dr. G. B. Grundy’s views of 
Thucydides. An American lady seeks to 
connect the Greek god Pan with the 
Peonians of Northern Greece. Perhaps the 
most interesting paper is Mr. Mackail’s on 
‘Virgil’s Use of the Word Ingens.’ It 
occurs with unusual frequency in the 
‘ Georgics’ and ‘ Aineid,’ and Mr. Mackail., 
who has the support of Prof. R. 8. Conway, 
seeks to find in the word ‘“‘ingenens,”’ 7.e., 
‘‘in-growing”’ in an _ intransitive sense. 
Thus besides its common sense of “ vast ” 
“ingens”? can, it is contended, mean 
“native” or “natural,” and the “ingens 
gloria”’ of ‘neid,’ ii. 325 and vi. 64, 
‘**almost=native or ancestral glory.”’ The 
meaning of ‘“‘engendered”’ applied to some 
passages seems fanciful. 


Scbool=Books. 


Barfield (Margery) and Trotter (Eleanor), 
THE BaRON OF BRANDEAN, 2 Historical 
Play of the Reign of King John, 1/ net. 

Blackie 
This is an excellent little play, which 
should afford much amusement to boys 
and girls, and at the same time interest them 
in the period. There is an Appendix illus- 
trating the costumes, with instructions for 
their making, which will be of great use to 
amateurs in stagecraft. 


Birt (Dom Henry Norbert), Livcarp’s His- 
TORY OF ENGLAND, newly abridged and 
brought down to the Accession of King 
George V., 3/6 Bell 

A cheap reprint of a popular and useful 
textbook designed for Catholic schools. 

Dom Birt’s abridgment of Lingard, first 

issued ten years ago, is very well done; 





his own admirable writings on the Elisa- 
bethan settlement qualify him to revise, as 
well as shorten, Lingard’s account of the 
Reformation. His continuation, brought 
down from 1688 to the passing of the Insur- 
ance Act, is concise and judicious. 


Blackie’s School and Home Library: Derxrp 
Down ; HEREWARD THE WAKE; and 
Tue LicHTHOUSE, 1/ each. 


Children’s Classics: Junior—Porms or 
CuitpHOOoD, 24$d.; Intermediate I., 
ScENES IN FarryLanp, Part II., 3d. ; 
Senior—TuHE TatismaAn, 4d. Macmillan 

Versions of various English classics 
graduated to suit children of different 
ages. 


Claxton (William J.), Storims or INsEcT 
Lire, 9d. Blackie 
One of the “ Rambler Nature Books ” 
for young children, brightly written and well 
illustrated in colours and in black and white. 


David (Rev. W. H.), Test Papers in Etz- 
MENTARY GERMAN GRAMMAR, 1/6 

Frowde 

These test papers, compiled by an assistant 

master at Marlborough College, are based 

on Mr. A. E. Wilson’s ‘Outlines of German 

Grammar,’ now in use at Winchester and 


Marlborough. 


Jones (Daniel), PHoNETIC READINGS IN 
ENGLISH. Heidelberg, Carl Winter 
Designed primarily for foreigners desirous 
of acquiring the correct pronunciation of the 
English language. It contains a number of 
short readings given both in phonetic and 
ordinary spelling. 


Jones (W. H. S.) and Appleton (R. B.), 
Perse Latin Prays. 
Cambridge, Heffer 
These little original plays are designed for 
use in the middle forms of schools, with a 
view to teaching the classics by the direct 
method which is employed in the teaching 
of modern languages. The authors explain 
their principles of reform in an interesting 
Preface. The plays themselves are short, 
but are well calculated to achieve the object 
in view. Some of them are intended to be 
read rather than acted. 


Lay (Ed. J. S.), THe Pupris’ Boox or Con- 
STRUCTIVE Work, Set III., Boox [I., 
4d.; Boox IL., 5d. Macmillan 

A series of constructive exercises designed 
to be used ii conjunction with the child’s 
ordinary arithmetic lessons. 


Longer Narrative Poems, edited for Schools 
by George G. Loane, 1/ Macmillan 
This member of the series of ‘ English 
Literature for Schools” contains ‘The Eve 
of St. Agnes,’ the ‘Morte d’Arthur’ of 
Tennyson, ‘Sohrab and Rustum,’ ‘ Ata- 
lanta’s Race’ from ‘ The Earthly Paradise,’ 
and Ferguson’s ‘Conary.’ The last is the 
longest of the pieces, and will be an attrac- 
tive novelty to many readers. Mr. Loane’s 
questions and subjects for essays seem to 
us better than his notes, which are some- 
what thin. At the end, however, he refers 
to other editions which will supply help. 


Morris (William), THe Wririnc ON THE 
IMAGE, AND OTHER PASSAGES FROM 
‘THe Eartuty Parapise,’ edited by 
Edith Fry, 2d. Blackie 

The text is printed in clear type, and an 

Introduction and notes are added. 


Rudd (Emily A.), DgamatiseED ScENES 
FRoM ‘THE PineRim’s PROGRESS,’ 6d. 
net. Allen 


Little scenes from ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 

* in stage form. Occasional music, 

= Dr. Joseph Bridge, is also included in 
the volume—one of the “Standard Plays 
for Amateur Performance in Girls’ Schools.” 
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Yeld (George), A First Viren, containing 
Easy Selections from the Works of 
Virgil, with Very Brief Notes, 1/9 

Blackie 
A selection, with a few notes which 
should serve as an excellent introduction to 

Virgil, a difficult author for the beginner. 

We should prefer not to have a Vocabulary, 

as, we think, early use of a Latin dictionary 

is advisable. 


Fiction. 


Adventures (The) of Gil Blas of Santillane, 
translated from the French of Lesage 
by Tobias Smollett, with an Introduc- 
tion by W. M. Fullerton, 6/ net. 

Routledge 
‘Gil Blas, in Smollett’s version, is a 
suitable addition to the “‘ Picaresque Sec- 
tion” of the “ Library of Early Novelists,” 
and Mr. Fullerton puts the reader in the 
way to realize the charm and importance of 
the book. But, alas! when we come to the 
text, we find it printed in a smaller type 
than the Introduction—a type, indeed, so 
small as to be a distinct handicap. We 
think a classic might have been extended 
to two volumes. 


Anne Carstairs, by the Author of ‘ Punchin- 
ello,’ 6/ Drane 
Anne Carstairs is an heiress with little 
to commend her except her fortune, and 
she is married by a handsome and attractive 
man who loves another. It is a somewhat 
sad story, but the craving of Anne’s mother 
for advancement in society provides some 
humorous interludes. 


Capes (Bernard), Bac anp Bacaacs, 6/ 
Constable 
Sixteen short stories of rather uneven 
merit, though some, such as the first, ‘ The 
Soft Seraphic Screen,’ are marked by 
insight into character. Mr. Capes has a 
vivid style which shows his work to advant- 
age. 


Daphne in Paris, by the Author of ‘ Daphne 
in the Fatherland,’ 6/ Melrose 
Daphne’s mother has matrimonial ambi- 
tions of a high order for her daughter, but 
Daphne, it need hardly be said, prefers the 
hero to a duke. Her cheerful chatter and 
gay doings in France will pass a leisure hour 
pleasantly enough. 


Dickberry (F.), StepHEN ORMOND: A Man’s 
LIFE, 6/ Long 
Stephen Ormond had spent twenty-five 
years in hard work, for the most part in 
Canada, and had achieved happiness and 
success while defying the conventional laws 
of Society, when the ghost of his unhappy 
youthful past rose and overcame him and 
those dearest to him. This is the story of 
his struggle, and to a certain extent it is 
interesting. But the manner of the telling 
is sofgrandiloquent, and the conversation so 
stilted, that the book is difficult reading.¥~* 


Ernst (Otto), Roswrrna, being Leaves from 
the Life of my Little Daughter, trans- 
lated by A. C. Caton, 5/ net. Caton 

A capable, easy-running translation of a 

study in child life, not without charm, by a 

writer known in Germany as the author of 

several books on the subject. Owing to the 
failure of a firm, Mr. Caton has published 
the book himself. 


Forman (Justus Miles), Taz Harvest Moon, 
6/ Ward & Lock 
This tale, centred round a wonderful 
— appeared serially in The Windsor 
agazine, and is now republished with 
— chapters entitled ‘ Another Point 
of View.’ 





Gould (Nat), THe TRaInER’s TREASURE, 2/ 
and 1/ net. Long 
We think that a sensible public will 

sufficiently satisfy their requirements with 
the cheaper edition of this fresh example 
of the author’s facility. Once again he pro- 
vides a readable story of racing. We have 
not ourselves got the characters clearly 
defined—the printers, who must have spent 
much more time over the matter than we 
have, misspel the chief villain’s name—but 
such considerations will not spoil an hour 
or so’s bright reading. 


Herring (Francis E.), Nan, aNnD OTHER 
PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST, 3/6 
Griffiths 
Sketches reminiscent of life in British 
Columbia dating back forty or fifty years 
ago. 


Hodder & Stoughton’s Sevenpennies: Miss 
GRACE OF ALL SouLs, by W. E. Tire- 
buck ; THe LANE THAT HAD NO TURN- 
ING, by Gilbert Parker. 


Hunt (Violet), Tae CeLeBrity’s DAUGHTER, 
6 Stanley Paul 
Dull vulgarity and meretricious glitter 
characterize both the theme and treatment 
of this book. The reader is thrust into a semi- 
professional-political-artistic circle in which 
not one single soul deserves the title of 
gentleman or gentlewoman. The last para- 
graph would fittingly advertise some mild 
disinfectant. 


Kenealy (Annesley), THz PoopLE- Woman, 
6 Stanley Paul 
Overloaded with Suffrage arguments and 
maxims, this book will appeal, we fear, only 
to the novices of the movement. We admire 
the author’s frankness in not adopting any 
disguise as to the object of her writing, 
though it may lose her the “ anti-Suffrage ” 
public. If she had taken more time over 
her work, she might have avoided repetition, 
and had more consideration for the digestion 
of readers recently weaned. 


Klein (Charles), Maccir Pepper, 6/ net. 
Ham-Smith 
A romance of business life in America, in 
which the heroine is an assistant at a large 
drapery establishment in New York. Un- 
fortunately, the author has endowed this 
young lady with so many virtues that the 
detailed description of them produces a 
feeling of unreality. It is, however, to be 
expected that such a paragon should quickly 
attract the notice of the impressionable and 
wealthy young proprietor, who, tiring of a 
life of pleasure in Europe, returns to America 
as the result of a surprisingly sudden con- 
viction that he would be better employed 
in attending to his own business. The 
inevitable love-story is brought to a happy 
conclusion after various complications, in 
which sensation is conspicuous. 


Marshall (Archibald), THe Terrors, AND 
OTHER Stroatss, 6/ Methuen 
Mr. Marshall has journeyed for many 
years in the land of fiction, but he has 
not travelled far. He seems, however,: to 
have journeyed in good company, for his 
stories are chiefly of lords and ladies. They 
are, without exception, pleasing, ephemeral 
sketches or episodes, and that is all. There 
is nothing lasting about them, but they 
will serve to while away @ rainy afternoon. 
Of the longer ones, perhaps ‘ The Llanrhyll 
Mystery’ is the best, and ‘ Cheek,’ a story 
five pages long, is a delightful piece of non- 
sense. 


Mastin (J.), Ta1s Work-a-DAy WoRLD, 6/ 
Drane 
The story of two successful young men— 
one an analytical chemist, the other an 





artist. The conclusion is rather. unsatis- 
fagtory, for we take abrupt leavé of the 
young chemist when he is unexpectedly 
confronted with apparent failure. 


Martin Secker 
Of the human agents who keep the vast 
mechanism of Fleet Street vomiting its 
never-ending stream of fact and fiction no 
one has written with better effect than Mr. 
Niven in this book. His smallest touches 
are purposeful, and every incident is intro- 
duced judiciously. The strain and stress 
of journalism, the conflicting claims of 
conscience and economics it provokes, the 
sacrifices it demands for the Moloch of 
‘“‘inereased circulation,” are all suggested, 
but not to the exclusion of the happier aspect 
—the consolations to be found even in 
writing serial stories for the people’s amuse- 
ment, the good camaraderie of its followers, 
the mingling together of men and women in 
its service. The delicacy of the title is, 
some would think, scarcely attuned to the 
theme of Fleet Street ; but, apart from one 
or two besmirching touches, the author has 
maintained throughout a rare purity of 
phrase and idea. 


Niven (Frederick), THr Porcertain Lapy, 
6 


Patterson (J. E.), THe Story or STEPHEN 
Compton, 6/ Heinemann 

In a Prefatory Note the author explains 
that, eight years ago, he designed “‘ a series 


| of seven novels, each one being intended 
| to exhibit a certain phase of our industrial 





| 
| 
| 





and commercial life.” The first two stories 
projected have been amalgamated, and 
form the substantial work before us. Stephen 
Compton’s early years were passed amid the 
whir of cotton-spinning machinery. Later 
he entered into politics and the apostolate 
of “‘ a marriage between capital and labour.” 
It is in assembling the myriad details of the 
hero’s environment that the book is most 
successful. The changeful associations of 
his ascension are always convincing. Yet, 
perhaps by reason of the lavish display of 
background, the central figure is lacking 
in clearness. Compton was born to suc- 
ceed; for that there is much assurance, 
but insufficient reason. Little hint is given 
of the intellectual loneliness which accom- 
panies those who seek to break the barriers 
of class. In some respects Compton re- 
sembles the hero of ‘The New Machiavelli,’ 
for his career is hampered by a loveless 
marriage. Here the release comes with the 
death of his wife, at the period when all 
his personal and political interests have 
reached their climax. But the evolution 
of Stephen Compton has been too rapid: 
his latest successes are too inexplicable to 
hold the reader’s attention as closely as 
his beginnings. Mr. Patterson has at- 
tempted writing on the scale of a Balzac ; 
it is no small triumph to have achieved 
partial success. 


Ryven (George), THe Surninc Doors, 6/ 
Griffiths 
A book so obscure in style and arrangement, 
and so full of sudden transitions, as to be 
difficult and irritating. It is a pity, for Mr. 
Ryven has invented some telling scenes 
and characters. His hero, belonging to a 
Highland family whose “ gallant history is 
coeval with the land,” is great in war, 
sacrifice, and love, and takes on himsel 
the burden of a murder which forces him 
to leave the country. He returns to 
rejoin his hastily married wife after 
risking his life on an Indian mission. Mr. 
Ryven appears to have an affection for 
French old and new, and scatters it about his 
ages, even making a modern English 
a quote Bossuet in the House of 
Commons. 
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Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), Mr. SHERINGHAM, 
AND OTHERS, 6/ 

‘ Mr. Sheringham,’ which occupies 171 
pages of this book, is the story of a governess 
turned out of her place, suddenly called to 


Mills & Boon | January Reviews and Magazines. 


| Army Review, Vor. IV. No. L., 1/ 


Paris by a rich uncle, taken in by adventurers, _ 


and finally rewarded with an opulent 


husband. The story is not much like life, | 


but pleasantly sensational. 
Trudi,’ the only other story of any length, 
is not exciting, but shows Mrs. Sidgwick to 


life. The rest of the volume consists of brief 
sketches of ten pages or less, mostly con- 
cerned with courtship or married life. All 
have served their turn in the press, and are 
well written ; but the volume as a whole 
is not a notable addition to the author’s work. 
Wallace (Edgar), Grey Timortuy, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 

Grey Timothy is a horse belonging to a 
young man who comes home from Australia 
with a reputation for racing and a knowledge 
of stocks and shares. When he finds a 
solemn uncle, a pretty cousin, and a peer 
whom he recognizes as a bad character 
pretending to her hand, the end can be 
easily foreseen. The characters are not 
more than puppets, but the author has some 
pleasant touches of humour, and shows 
mgenuity in inventing villainy. 
Wentworth-James (Gertie De S.), THE CaGE 

UNBARRED, 6/ Everett 

A slim, hypochondriacal, suburban young 
wife, with purple or occasionally violet eyes, 
is so discontented with her dull life that her 
husband trumps up a case of his infidelity, 
and allows her to divorce him. She loses 
the man she expected to marry, and, after a 
period of aimless wandering, returns to her 

_ husband, who has since she left him made a 
success in Canada. 

The author has some cleverness and 
observation, but she is determined to be 
smart, and shows a disagreeable smartness 
in style and incident. Cynicism and feminine 
dress are prominent throughout. We learn 
that “the life of a social and dramatic 
paper’s editorial proprietor is... .more or less 
swamped in an atmosphere of wheedling 
femininity.” Are there so many society- 
women and actresses “‘on the make” to- 
day ? 

Wilson (T. P. Cameron), THe FRIENDLY 
Evemy, being the History of One who 
Cried for the Moon, 6/ Mills & Boon 

A story of the slum life of London and of 
a boy who was taken away to the country 
and tried to live the better life offered by the 
kindness of friends. He still longed, how- 
ever, to return to his London haunts. 

Yates (Charles E.), Tae Wurre Mott, 3/6 

Drane 

Describes the career of a young man who 
goes out to manage and rule a South Sea 
island inhabited by cannibals. The civiliza- 
tion of the island supplies the most readable 
part of the story, but most of it is clogged 
with moral reflections of a dull order; and 
the author’s ideas of style are primitive, 
reminding us of the “improving” books 
designed for Sunday use in Mid-Victorian 


ays. 
Ystridde-Orshanski (G.), A Tarrar’s Love, 6/ 
Lon 
In order to earn the money with which to 
marry, a Tartar lad enters the employ of 
Russians ; hence temperamental contrasts 
and occasional outbreaks. Although the 
action moves slowly, with few incidents, and 
the plot scarcely emerges from the embry- 
onic state, this novel has more to commend it 
than a very fair 
which these qualities are embodied. The 
author knows his people — Tartars and 
Russians—thoroughly. They are all living 
in a land depicted with skill. 


‘Laura and | 


Stationery Office 

This January issue includes an able 
essay on ‘ Joint Expeditions,’ by Mr. John 
Fortescue. Sir Ian Hamilton’s address on 
‘National Life and National Training’ 
will probably be read with interest even by 


| those who fail to agree with his views. 


advantage on her familiar ground of German | With it may be compared Col. J. C. Legge’s 


| exposition of the ‘ Universal Training Law 


in Australia,’ which affords insight into the 
actual working of a system of compulsory 
training, regarding the results of which he 
is certainly optimistic. 


British Library of Political Science, But- 





roportion of the works in | 


' 


LETIN, No. I. 
A very useful piece of bibliography, which 
is to be issued quarterly. 


Celtic Review (The), 2/6 net. Nutt 
The article on the British Race and 
Kingdom in Scotland, by Mr. James ty 
son, is concluded in this issue, which also 
contains a monograph on the late Rev. 
George Henderson, by Prof. Mackinnon. 


Edinburgh Review (The), 6/ Longmans 

This number opens with a temperate 
discussion of the Divorce Commission Re- 
ports. The standard of writing and interest 
in all the articles is high. Mr. Francis 
Gribble considers ‘The Destiny of Switzer- 
land,’ in view of her specialization in the 
business of providing entertainment and 
the increase of outlanders, especially Ger- 
man. Mr. Lytton Strachey has a thoughtful 
article on Madame du Deffand, and Mr. E. B. 
McCormick some striking remarks on ‘ Civi- 
lization and Happiness.* The views of two 
masters in ‘New Light on Beethoven,’ by 
Mr. H. H. Statham, and ‘ Walter Scott and 
Joanna Baillie,” unpublished letters ex- 
plained by Mr. V. G. Plarr, should not be 
missed. Though a little too elaborate in 
style, Mrs. Alfred Earl’s ‘De Gustibus,’ a 
view of good fare as presented by famous 
authors and authorities, is very pleasant 
reading. Mr. Walter De La Mare has some 
ood reviews of current literature. The 
ditor’s final paper on ‘The Englishman’s 
Dilemma,’ confronted with the trickery and 
opportunism of both the political parties 
of to-day, is a pungent and _ salutary 
exposition of the present methods of 
government, and the indifference of the 
public to the proceedings of Parliament, “a 
series of mock fights whose issue has in 
each case been determined in advance.” 
Truth is. as he suggests, left in the lurch, 
and the Party system is played out. 


English Historical Review (The), 5/ 
Longmans 
Among the articles are one on ‘ England and 
the Low Countries, 1405-13,’ by Mr. L. V. D. 
Owen, and another on ‘ Burke, Windham, 
and Pitt,’ by Dr. Holland Rose. Included 
in the Notes and Documents are ‘ A London 
Chronicle of 1460,’ by G. Baskerville, and 
a third instalment of ‘ Burgundian Notes,’ 
by Dr. R. L. Poole. 


Essex Review (The), 1/6 net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
Containing articles of interest to dwellers 
in, and lovers of, Essex, among them a well- 
written account of ‘How Essex prepared 
for War 100 Years Ago,’ by Miss Eva E. 
Barrett. 


Imprint (The), 1/ net. 
11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
We are glad to see the first number of this 
review, the aims of which are to unite and 
raise the standard of the printing trade, and 








to be a trade journal, interesting the craft and 
the educated public for which it works. The 
Imprint, despite certain apologies its editor 
chooses to make for some departures from 
strict rules, is, as it should be, well printed 
and well illustrated. Its type is specially 
designed for it by the Monotype Company, 
and satisfactorily shows that there is not 
the slightest reason why a mechanically set 
type should be ugly. The intaglio-printed 
frontispiece is a most successful reproduction 
of an original which presents unusual diffi- 
culties. 

The articles of most general interest are 
those by Prof. Lethaby, Mr. Medley on ‘ The 
Law of the Imprint,’ Mr. Edward Johnston 
on ‘ Decoration and its Uses,’ and Mr. Mason 
on ‘ Trade Teaching and Education.’ Prof. 
Lethaby’s little paper on ‘The Meaning of 
Art’ is full of wise sayings, pregnant with 
ten for thought and action. Mr. 
Medley’s paper emphasizes the law which 
binds every printer to put an imprint on 
his work and keep a file copy suitably 
endorsed for six months. Mr. Johnston’s 
article is a fresh and interesting instalment 
of his method of design in pen-work. Mr. 
Mason gives an account of the invaluable 
work now being carried out in the London 
County Council Day Technical Schools. 
Mr. Joseph Pennell contributes an article, 
mainly about himself, on ‘ The Coming 
Illustration,’ and there are some excellent 
trade articles. A number of reviews from 
a technical point of view are a welcome 
feature. 


Manchester Quarterly (The), 6d. net. 
Sherratt & Hughes 
A number of varied contents, which 
include an interesting paper on ‘ The Letters 
of George Meredith,’ by Mr. John H. 
Brocklehurst ; another on ‘An Echo of 
Ruskin,” by Mr. J. R. Williamson; and 
‘Some Notes on Borrow,’ by Mr. B. A. 
Redfern. 


Quarterly Review (The), 6/ John Murray 

An excellent and well-varied number. 
Prof. Barrett Wendell writes on Cotton 
Mather, and Dr. S. Lane-Poole has an able 
and well-written survey of ‘ Swift’s Corre- 
spondence.” Mr. Francis Bickley, in ‘ New 
Facts about Matthew Prior,’ gives a clear 
summary of the poet’s life and energies. 
Dr. F. C. S. Schiller estimates the worth of 
‘The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche.’ 
Lady Robert Cecil supplies a woman’s view 
of ‘ The Training of a Queen * (Victoria), and 
Mr. Algernon Cecil considers ‘ Disraeli: the 
First Two Phases,’ dealing judiciously with 
the merits and defects of Mr. Monypenny’s 
unfinished work. The date of ‘Sybil’ in 
comparison with other novels of capital and 
labour is noteworthy and worth emphasizing. 
It is the parent of ‘Hard Times’ as well 
as of the political novel. 


Winter Sports Review (The), 1913, 2/ net. 
Richardson & Wroughton 
Chronicles of, and articles on, winter sports 
in various countries, published under the 
auspices of the Winter Sports Club. 


General. 


Banning (Lieut.-Col. S. T.), Tactics MapE 
Easy, ‘“‘ Gale & Polden’s Military Series,”* 
3/6 net. 

This little volume makes no pretence to 
originality, but has been compiled from 
existing standard works to serve as a hand- 
book, and as such fulfils its author’s inten- 
tion. 


Birminghan, City of, FisanciaL StaTEMENT 
for the Year ended March 31st, 1912. 

The extension of the city boundaries in 

1911, no less than its multifarious municipal 
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activities, have made this Financial State- 
ment a 600-page volume, this interest of 
which is only surpassed by its intricacies. 
The comparatively early date at which most 
of the municipal undertakings of Birmingham 
were initiated gives these accounts a peculiar 
value to the student of municipal trading. 


Cassell’s Guide to Employment in the Civil 
Service, 1/ net. 

The greater part of this booklet consists of 
specimen examination papers for the Second 
Division and the lower grades, and there are 
also useful hints on preparation for examina- 
tions. 


Esher (Viscount), MopERN WAR AND PEACE, 
/ net. Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes 
A lecture delivered on December 2nd last 
year by Viscount Esher before the Cam- 
bridge University War and Peace Society. 
All that he says on the subject is worth 
reading, for he is thoughtful and not devoted 
to mere fireworks. 


Everyman Encyclopedia (The), edited by 
Andrew Boyle, Vol. I., 1/ net. Dent 
So far as quantity for money goes, the 
‘ Everyman Encyclopedia’ gives full mea- 
sure. The thin paper, the occasional illus- 
trations, and the bibliographical notes also 
eall for commendation. Against these must 
be reckoned the small type (twelve lines to the 
inch) and various articles which can scarcely 
be described as up to date. That on ‘ Art,’ 
for example, ends with the Pre-Raphaelites, 
and that on The Atheneum contains no 
name more recent than Leigh Hunt’s. The 
articles we have tested are all they should 
be as regards accuracy, but in some cases 
decidedly opinionated. 


Foot (Lieut. E. Hammond), THe Prop.e’s 
Army: Nationat Miuirary SERVICE 
Mane Easy, 2/ Gale & Polden 

A treatise, published by permission of the 

War Office, sketching a scheme for a Military 
National Service by which the author believes 
the existing gulf between the people and 
the Army would be bridged. He begins 
with our need of a strong national army, 
goes on'to questions of its organization and 
finance, and finally lays stress upon the doubt- 
ful value of a fleet in modern warfare in case 
of efficient mine-laying. 


France (Anatole), My Frrienp’s Book, a 
Translation by J. Lewis May, 6/ Lane 
Mr. May’s translation of ‘Le Livre de 
mon Ami’ reads sympathetically, and is 
accurate and simple, though a little too 
free. The book itself is not one of the 
popular favourites among the works of 
Anatole France ; its humour is more bene- 
volent than is usual with him, as befits its 
subject—the life of a pair of children. But 
we feel sure that for that reason it should 
be appreciated by a wide circle of readers 
outside his accustomed public in_ this 
country. The little sequels in after life 
to the lad’s experiences are charming, no 
matter how often one comes upon them. 


Golden Rule Calendar (The), compiled by 

M. E. Fox, 6d. A. L. Humphreys 

Quotations for each day from various 
sources, in prose and verse. 


Gossop (R. P.) and Pears (Chas.), IN THE 
PREss AND Out AGAIN, 6d. net. 

St. Catherine Press 

A souvenir of the Children’s Welfare 
Exhibition held at Olympia recently. 


Green (F. E.), THe TyRANNY OF THE 
COUNTRYSIDE, 5/ net. Fisher Unwin 
Grateful as we are to Mr. Green for 
his work, we think he would have been 
well advised in eliminating those cases of 
tyranny where he is prevented from giving 








chapter and verse. Had he also contrasted 
those who do their duty by their land more 
with those who do not, the charge of special 
pleading which many will bring against him 
would have been avoided. 

His illustrations and text, however, afford 
ample justification for applying to the land, 
as to everything else, Burns’s 

Some hae meat and canna eat, 

And some would eat that want it. 
Well might modern utilitarians adopt as 
their motto ‘‘ Use or loose.”” For in the 
world of to-day the crimes of non-use 
almost equal those of misuse, and certainly 
occasion as much suffering. Under the 
latter heading may be classed Mr. Green’s 
chapter entitled ‘The Lust of Sport,’ in 
which he quotes Wilde’s description of 
fox-hunters—‘‘ the Unspeakable after the 
Uneatable”’; and in the chapter on ‘ The 


Personal in Politics’ we have the crushing | 


comment on our political system contained 
in the reply of the yokel whose opinion was 
asked of a Labour orator: ‘‘ Why, he be 
the biggest vule of the lot. He wants a 
new party!” 

Strong as are Mr. Green’s comments on 
women landowners, he is a believer in their 
having a vote, hoping that, ‘with a larger 
political education, half-educated ladies will 
perhaps gain wider knowledge, and with it 
greater sympathy for the lives of the 
workers.”’ 

The book is easy reading, and we hope we 
have said enough to induce the thoughtful to 
interest the thoughtless in it. For instance, 
if the dilettanti who glance through the 
illustrated papers would learn something 
of the difference between the seemingly 
beautiful and the inwardly disgraceful, 
let them make comparison between the 


illustration of Potterne under the heading | 


‘Which is our Prettiest Village?’ in last 
week’s Sphere, and Mr. Green’s account of 
the same place. 


Howard Association, Report ror 1912, 1 
Devonshire Chambers, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
A detailed report on crime and its methods 
of treatment for the year 1912. 


Hudson (William Henry), AN OvrLiINe 
History oF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

2/6 net. Bell 

‘ An Outline History of English Literature ’ 
which is confined to 310 pages of text makes 
demands on condensation which, however 
satisfied, are not likely to leave the expert 
in a happy frame of mind, and Mr. Hudson 
has to apologize often for omissions. How- 


ever, he sees the difficulties of his task. and | 


has succeeded in putting in more of the 
essential background than most of his pre- 
decessors. He knows the importance of the 
history and culture of a period in their 
influence on the writers who distinguish it. 
Mr. Hudson’s individual judgments are 
generally sound and well expressed, and 
he does not confine himself to safe common- 
places. 


Johnston (Sir Harry), ComMON SENSE IN 
ForeEIGN Poticy, 2/6 net. 

Smith & Elder 

It is the opirf®n of numbers of estimable 
persons that empires are delimitated by 
lines drawn on a map, and it is well that a 
geographer of the eminence of Sir Harry 
Johnston has written to disabuse them of 
this pleasingly simple notion, though geo- 
graphical considerations are kept fairly 
constantly in the background. 
considers the relations between Britain and 
the principal Powers from all the available 
points of view, and attempts to forecast 
future developments. Wide knowledge, 
healthy Imperialism, and thorough humanity 
combine in a work which should be studied 


The author | 


by every one interested in Imperial questions, 
The final chapter contains an altogether 
delightful criticism of Foreign Oftice exami- 
nations and methods. 


Ketley (W. J.), STAMMERING : THE BEASLEY 

| TREATMENT. Birmingham, Hudson 

A description of the system invented by 

the late Mr. Benjamin Beasley for the cure 

of stammering. The present author is now 
carrying on the work. 


Letters of an Englishman: SEeconp SERIEs, 
3/6 net. Constable 
Short papers reprinted from The Daily 
| Mail. They are written in forcible, direct 
English, with a firm political bias and a 
saving sense of humour. There is something 
| fresh and arresting about them, and whether 
he is discoursing on the Future of the 
Novel or Mr. Carnegie’s favourite hobby, 
| the author has usually a point of view worth 
airing, and is never dull. 


| Life, Science, and Art, being Leaves irom 
Ernest Hello, translated from the 

French by E. M. Walker. 
R. & T. Washbourne 

This little volume in the ‘ Angelus 

| Series’’ contains passages from the works of 

Ernest Hello, who flourished from 1828 to 

1885. His works are enjoying a revival in 

France at the present day, and this transla- 

tion of some of his most characteristic 

passages appears opportunely. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by P. T. Cres- 
well, 2/ Frowde 

A neat little edition in which the notes 
and Introduction are alike excellent. Mr. 

Creswell does not hesitate to refer to Mac- 

aulay’s cheerful misrepresentation of 

actual facts.’’ The allusions freely scattered 
throughout the essay are all well explained, 
but we do not think the account of Euripides 
is quite satisfactory for the modern reader. 

Mrs. Browning’s over-quoted lines do not 

represent his attractiveness to theatregoers 

and scholars of to-day. 

Modern Business Practice: A CoMPREHEN- 
SIVE PracTicAL GUIDE AND WoRK OF 
REFERENCE FOR OFFICE, WAREHOUSE, 
EXCHANGE, AND MARKET, prepared by 
Many Specialists under the Editorship 
of Frank W. Raffety, Vol. VI. 

Gresham Publishing Co. 

In this volume the section on ‘ Finance’ is 
completed, ‘Transport by Sea and Land’ 
is included in its entirety, and the section 
of ‘Shipping’ is begun. The first part 
contains a noteworthy article by Sir Edgar 

Speyer on ‘ The Export of Capital,’ but the 

‘Transport’ section is largely a directory of 

shipping companies. 

Roose (Pauline W.), assisted by David C. 
Roose, DeatH—Lire’s Brrrupay, 2/6 
net. Skeffington 

A reprint of a volume which appeared 
some years ago under the title of ‘ The Book 
of the Future Life,’ with the addition of 
| two chapters, and a Foreword by Canon 
| Seott Holland. It is, in the main, an 








| anthology of sayings, both in prose and 


verse, bearing on Immortality and the 
Future Life; and its authors claim for it 
a scope that is human and literary rather 
than theological. The arrangement in chap- 
ters gives it a more connected form than is 
usually the case with anthologies. 


Schofield (William Henry), CHIVALRY IN 
EnGuisH LITEKATURE, Chaucer, Malory, 
Spenser, and Shakespeare, 8/6 net. 

Harvard University : London, Frowde 
The four lectures on * Chivalry in English 

Literature’ delivered by Prof. Schotield 

at the Sorbonne in French,and at the Uni- 

versity of Copenhagen in English, during the 
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spring of 1911, and here printed, if they suffer 
from the absence of the tie between speaker 
and hearer, gain much from the fact that the 
author has been able to add notes and 
explanations, and from the exceptionally 
pleasant typographical form in which they 
are presented to us. The conception of a 
popular course of lectures differs from that 
of a book, in that each lecture must be 
complete in itself as well as related to the 
course of which it forms part; the author is 
obliged to make his points more quickly and 
to suppress more rigorously the evidence 
on which he bases his theses. Rarely does 
any course of lectures, not purely scholastic 
in its origin, escape bearing the mark of its 
origin when it appears in book-form, and 
even this excellent piece of work is not 
altogether free from it. As regards its 
subject-matter, we feel that the conception 
suffers from the attempt to bring such 
disparate modes of thought as those of 
Chaucer and Spenser into the same field of 
view. It is a hard thing to say of a pupil 
of Gaston Paris, but in neither of the 
lectures on Chaucer or Malory does Prof. 
Schofield convey to us the medimval atmo- 
sphere in which their works are steeped, and 
some of his remarks—for example, those 
on Chaucer’s attitude towards religion—are 
destructive of it. How could religion be 
treated otherwise than “with full respect” 
in a medieval book? In his lecture 
on Shakespeare, too, he overlooks the 
popularity of the well - known ‘Secreta 
Secretorum’ in attributing the kingcraft 
of Henry IV. to Bonet’s ‘Law of Arms,’ 
instead of to the source from which Bonet 
derived it. But apart from a too modern 
outlook, we have little but warm appreciation 
for the spirit and execution of these lectures, 
the general trend of which may be gathered 
from their closing sentences: ‘‘ Chaucer 
exalts worthiness, determining acts ; Malory, 
nobility, accepting obligations; Spenser, 
worth, procured by self-discipline; Shake- 
speare, high nature, transforming character. 
Chaucer says ‘do’; Malory, ‘avoid’; 
Spenser, ‘study’; Shakespeare, ‘ be.’ ” 


Siam and its Productions: Arts anp Manv- 
FACTURES, a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Siamese Section at the International 
Exhibition of Industry and Labour held 
in Turin April 29th-November 19th, 
19i1, compiled by Col. G. E. Gerini. 


An English edition, revised and brought 
up to date, with the addition of an Appendix 
on the results of the Siam Exhibition at 
Turin. The list of exhibits has been pre- 
faced in-each group with some brief notes 
summarizing the most important informa- 
tion available on the industries and products 
of that particular group itself, with a view 
to —e ying some knowledge of Siam, her 
natural resources and productions, as well 
as the remarkable progress she has made 
during the last fifty years. 


Smith & Elder’s Shilling _Series: Tux 
ITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD, by 
A. Conan Doyle; Wetiineton’s MEn, 
by W. H. Fitchett. 
These two books should be popular in a 
cheap form. 


Staley (Edgcumbe), Kinc Rent p’Angou 
AND HIS SEVEN QUEENS, 12/6 net. 


Long 

René, Duke of Anjou and father-in-law 
of Henry VI. of England, is, perhaps, 
better known by his artistic legacy than by 
his personal adventures, of which a goodly 
number are scattered over these pages. 
The ‘Seven Queens” consist of né’s 
mother, sister, daughter, two wives, a 
mistress (Giovanna II. da Napoli), and— 








Jeanne d’Arc! We cannot accept as serious | of drawing together admirers of the poet- 
history this hotchpotch of “piquant | painter, to meet on or about August 12th 


stories,” but we congratulate the author 
on the excellent series of illustrations he 
has chosen. 


Waynflete (Zachary), ConsIDERATIONS, with 
an Introduction by Ian Malcolm, 2/6 net. 
Duckworth 


We have a shrewd suspicion that a search 
among the Navy Lists would reveal no naval 
officer of the name of Zachary Waynflete, 
and indeed would wager that, in spite of 
Mr. Ian Malcolm’s charming preface, there 
never was “any sich person.” If the name 
is the name of Zachary, the pen is none the 
less the pen of Mr. Malcolm himself. But 
the fiction, if it be so, is pleasing, and serves 
to allow the author to exercise much free- 
dom of opinion and to assume all the attrac- 
tions of an old-world manner, as he indites 
these wayward essays, the steadfast opinions 
of a dilettante. The essays are for the most 
part, like the subjects they deal with, light 
and happy. If the author has little to 
say that is new or memorable, he says 
it in a cultivated, soothing, and appre- 
ciative manner. Occasionally, as in the 
article on Public Service, he strikes a 
more serious note, and even then com- 
pensates for some rhetorical exaggeration in 
the pessimism of his outlook by the witticism 
that we must revise our interpretation of 
Ichabod, and translate it “‘The glory is 
departed to Israel.” 


Woolf (Arthur H.), A SHortr History or 
ACCOUNTANTS AND ACCOUNTANCY, 7/6 
net. Gee 

This skilfully arranged study begins 
with ancient Egypt, and ends with a some- 
what didactic survey of the outlook for 
professional accountants, sketching in the 
intervening pages the account-books and 
their keepers of Western civilization. The 
author does not lack professional enthu- 
siasm ; he might have therefore explained 
that the official commonly known as the 

Comptroller and Auditor-General is “the 

mainspring,” not merely of our public 

financial machinery, but also of the whole 
democratic system of government. The 
book contains a Bibliography of works 
published before 1800. - _ ; 


Pampblets. 


Dowding (W. E.), Two Great TaRirF 
TRIALS OF 1912, 3d. net. 
National Press Agency 
Some account of the progress of the 
Free Trade—Protection controversy, chiefly 
gathered from the issues of The Free Trader, 
with an Introduction by Sir Alfred Mond. 


Durning-Lawrence (Sir Edwin), THe SHAKE- 
SPEARE MytH, ld. Gay & Hancock 


We have already noted the publication 
of this pamphlet, which appears in in 
“one of the first copies ofthe half-million 
issue.” The alterations cOhcern two foot- 
notes only, and the covering note sent with 
the pamphlet explains that “‘ not one single 
word contained in it has been or ever will 
be successfully controverted.”” Our only 
comment on this declaration is that Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence is incorrigible. 


First Meeting (The) of the Blake Society, 
Papers read before the Blake Society 
at the First Annual Meeting, August 
12th, 1912. 

An account of the first annual meeting of 
the Blake Society, formed for the purpose 





(the day of Blake’s death) in every year. 
It contains, besides a report of the proceed- 
ings, several papers read by various members 
on the poet, his life and works. 


Motor ’Bus (The) and the Ratepayer, 1d. 
lliffe & Sons 
A pamphlet designed to show that the 
motor-bus is, in the majority of cases, more 
profitable financially than the tram from 
the point of view of the ratepayer. 


“ Plums (The), for our Friends,’? How THE 

AVERAGE Civit SERVANT IS KEPT OUT 

OF THE Best APPOINTMENTS, by a 
Member of Parliament, 1d. 

Association of the Second Division 

of the Civil Service 


A pamphlet written to advocate that all 
appointments to the Civil Service should be 
filled by open competitive examination, and 
that all promotions should be made on the 
score of ability and merit. 


Pusey House Occasional Papers: No. 7, 
DIVORCE AND RE-MARRIAGE, an Address 
on the Majority and Minority Reports 
of the Royal Commission on Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes, with an Ap- 
pendix of Authorities, by Darwell Stone, 
1/ net. Longmans 

This address was delivered at a meeting 
of the English Church Union, and discusses 
the subject from the strictest point of view, 
holding all re-marriage after divorce against 
the law of the Church. 


Royal Society of Literature; THe AcADEMIC 
ComMITTEE: Commemorative Addresses 
on Andrew Lang by W. P. Ker, and on 
Arthur Woollgar Verrall by J. W. 
Mackail, 1/ net. Frowde 

These addresses were read before the Royal 

Society of Literature last November. Both 
scholars had a strong sense of humour and 
an admirable style. Both were radiating 
influences, and did more for the diffusion of 
culture than a host of dull experts. Prof. 
Ker is happy in emphasizing Lang’s gaiety 
and readiness to help others, and the quality 
of his verse; while Dr. Mackail, an old friend 
of Verrall’s, gives an admirable account of 
the qualities of his mind, his wit and kindli- 
ness, his freshness of view, and subtlety in 
the manipulation of meanings. Mr. Barrie’s 
introductory remarks on Lang are also 
worth notice. 


Skrine (Francis Henry), LANDMARKS IN THE 
History or British INDUSTRIES. 

147, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Reprinted, with additions, from Hast and 
West, a monthly review published in Bom- 
bay. It contains a brief résumé of industrial 
history from 1100 to the present day, show- 
ing the causes which, the author thinks, bid 
fair to bring Labour to a death-grip with 
Capital, and setting forth the principles of 
co-partnership as the only solution to an 
impossible situation. It will be useful to 


public speakers. 
Thinkers’ Library: No. 1, Prorzan Man, 
3d. net. Path Publishing Co. 


The first of a series of pamphlets pub- 
lished to bring within ready reach of 
students and thinkers a condensed statement 
of the mystic’s position with regard to 
man’s evolution and present life and thought. 
*Protean Man’ is introductory. It leaves 
the ordinary reviewer confused and mystified, 
but may be appreciated by students of the 
“ Art of Life.” 
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FOREIGN. 
History’ and Biograpby. 


Dunoyer (Alphonse), Fouquier-TINVILLE, 
ACCUSATEUR PUBLIC DU TRIBUNAL RE- 
VOLUTIONNAIRE, 1746-95, 5fr. 

Paris, Perrin 
The life of Fouquier-Tinville, Public 

Prosecutor and Chief Agent of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal during the worst days of 
the Terror, could not fail to be full of the 
sombre interest which such an epoch reflects 
even on its least striking figures; and the 
subject of this book was far from being one 
of the least striking figures of his times. 
Indeed, his life, during his period of office, 
may be said to embody the essence of the 
Terror. In this carefully documented mono- 
graph M. Dunoyer passes rapidly over the 
early history of Fouquier and the first steps 
of his career as a Revolutionary official ; 
but his attitude towards the alleged con- 
spiracies among the prisoners, his behaviour 
on the fateful 9th of Thermidor and at the 
moment of his arrest, and especially the 
two searching inquiries which preceded his 
trial and condemnation—all this is dealt 
with at length in an easy and graceful style. 
Occasionally, it is true, the author gives 
undue prominence to the sensational aspect 
of his subject, but his work rests on a real 
basis of knowledge and research, and it is 
by no means to be classed with the rambling 
compilations of scandal and triviality often 
blandly announced as important historical 
works. 

Vogiié (Marquis de), Une Famiire Viva- 
ROISE: HISTOIRES D’AUTREFOIS RA- 
contbes A sEs Enrants. Nouvelle 
Edition, 2 vols., 7fr. Paris, Champion 

This is the reprint of a book first privately 
printed for the author’s own family, whose 
career is traced from the twelfth century 
down to the time of the Revolution. Its 
new public will probably not be large, for 
it is in no sense popular history; but it 
should attract students, because it draws 
on sources hitherto unused, and is also 
fully documented. It is a curious reflection 
that this family, which must rank as one of 
the oldest in Europe, though numbering 
able men enough in its time, should have 
waited nearly twelve centuries before pro- 
ducing its two most distinguished sons. 








SIGNED OR UNSIGNED 
CRITICISM ? 


As you open your columns to opinions on 
this interesting question, you may like to 
have the opinion of one who has written 
criticism of both kinds for over fifty years. 
I am strongly in favour of all articles in 
periodicals or papers which appear under a 
responsible editor being anonymous. Surely 
the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews were 
dignified and carried weight in the past, 
because their articles appeared under the 
authority of the management of the peri- 
odical. What is good enough to appear in 
The Quarterly was good enough for anybody 
to read, whereas if you have the articles 
signed, in the first place you relieve the 
editor of his responsibility, and he will often 
admit a bad article signed by a prominent 
person, whereas better work by a young and 
striving writer is apt to be thrown aside. The 
one great opportunity that unknown young 
men of talent get is the approval and adop- 
tion of their work by an editor with insight, 
for by this introduction they get an impartial 
hearing (if I may so put it). 

The same arguments apply to the reviews 
of books in such papers as yours. If anony- 
mous, the criticism is outspoken; if too 


| 





and if the author is dissatisfied, he can only 
attack his critic through the same sober 
medium. Above all, the young critic who is 
not afraid to speak out escapes making very 
dangerous enemies, who may persecute him 
very unjustly. For there is no class of men 
more silly and self-conceited than the class 
called authors. Most of them greatly over- 
rate their own work, and resent any 
censure as a personal affront. 

When I was young and reckless, I used 
to review in The Academy (for the late Mr. 
Appleton) over my name. On one occasion 
@ prominent University Don was so in- 
furiated at having his work depreciated as 
second-hand, that he drew me into a con- 
troversy of pamphlets, and, what was really 
serious, remained my active and bitter enemy 
all his life, thwarting my work whenever he 
could. On another, an author wrote to me, 
@ year after my review had appeared and 
was quite forgotten by me, to complain of 
certain statements about his book and de- 
mand redress. I referred him to the editor, 
who refused to open a debate on so bygone 
a subject. The author then wrote threaten- 
ing me that he would remember it against me. 
This is the kind of experience I have had 
in writing signed articles. As I have no 
vanity that my work should be commended 
because it is mine, I should now refuse to 
contribute to any journal which required 
me to sign my reviews of books. 

J. P. Manarry. 


*,* From the correspondence received on 
the subject we select the letter from Prof. 
Mahaffy, because he covers many points 
urged by others and has an exceptionally 
long experience of reviewing. As might be 
expected from our readers, the attitude of 
The Atheneum is generally commended, 
but we note that divergent opinions have 
found expression outside our own pages in 
consequence of Mr. Bodley’s letter. One 
correspondent lays emphasis on the fact 
that the worth of the Bible is not becoming 
lessened by the doubts expressed as to its 
authorship, and Shakespeare, among other 
instances, is also cited. Mr. E. G. Hardy, 
while generally agreeing with unsigned 
criticism, thinks that, in the case of books 
of a technical character appealing mainly to 
specialists, an anonymous critic should 
abstain from the use of technical arguments 
which provoke controversy, as the writer 
whom he criticizes has rarely the chance of a 
reply. Yet the technical argument might 
be shown to be irrelevant, and therefore 
creates a false impression. He suggests 
that “‘a critic who signs his name, even if 
he cannot be answered in public, has every 
reason to weigh his arguments with greater 
care.” 








‘ROMAN LAWS AND CHARTERS.’ 
Jesus College, Oxford, January 13, 1913. 
Reavers of The Atheneum who are not 
experts would imagine that your reviewer 
of ‘Roman Laws and Charters’ has made 
@ serious point against my theory that the 
disqualification of Gallic citizens for the 
Senate was the want of a “ municipalis 
origo.”” Perhaps he has, but I think that 
in fairness, if he uses a technical argument, 
he should be more explicit as to its nature. 
He says that my theory accords ill with 
the fact that senators in their inscriptions 
usually mention the tribe to which they 
belong, but omit the municipality. What 
inscriptions are these ? 
Of course, in an ordinary cursus honorum 
the municipality is seldom mentioned 
(though it is often implied by the place 


outspoken, the editor can tone it down; . where the inscription is found), and the 





Roman tribe is usually inserted after the 
father’s name. But my critic can hardly 
be referring to these inscriptions, since the 
“tribe,” in this sense, is irrelevant to the 
point at issue, and no inference can be 
drawn from the omission of the munici- 
pality. He must obviously have in_ his 
mind inscriptions in which the national 
tribe is mentioned as a description of origin. 
But no inscriptions relating to Italian or 
Gallic senators will help him. The former 


| were notoriously all members of munici- 


palities, though a little country town may 
record that one of its citizens was the first 
of the Paeligni to become a senator. 

That Gallic senators—after Claudius had 
swept away the disqualification—should be 
described by their national tribes is in 
perfect accordance with my theory, since 
there were no municipalities by which to 
describe them. Can, then, your reviewer 
adduce any inscriptions from Narbonensis, 
or Spain, or Africa, which bear out his 
point ? If not, I must confess that I can 
form no guess as to the class of inscriptions 
which I am accused of having overlooked. 








E. G. Harpy. 

THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
40, Murray Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 
UnDER the auspices of the Prussian 


Minister of Education a Commission of dis- 
tinguished German scholars has been at 
work for some years collecting materials 
for a General Catalogue of Books printed 
in the Fifteenth Century, which will be 
published with the aid of a Government 
grant. The libraries of Germany have 
been searched for fifteenth-century books 
with remarkable results, and similar in- 
quiries have been set on foot in Austria, 
Switzerland, France, Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Spain. One of the Commission’s 
workers is about to visit England to take 
notes of as many as possible of the fifteenth- 
century books in this country which have 
not already been described. The Commis- 
sion also desires to form some estimate of 
the number of libraries in the British Isles 
possessing fifteenth-century books and the 
quantities in each. To facilitate these re- 
searches the Bibliographical Society has 
undertaken to receive, and as far as possible 
to tabulate, any information on this subject 
which may be sent to it. 

I beg, therefore, on behalf of the Society, 
to be allowed to appeal in your columns to 
all owners, public or private, of books 
printed in the fifteenth century, to send me 
a note of the numbers of such books which 
they possess, and of the titles of any which 
they believe to be undescribed. If it is so 
desired, the information given will be treated 
as confidential. 

ALFRED W. POLLARD, 
Hon. Sec., Bibliographical Society, 








BOOK 


On Monday, the 13th inst., and the two follow- 
ing days Messrs. Sotheby held a sale of books and 
manuscripts, among the most important being the 


SALE. 


following: Catlin’s North American Indian 
Portfolio, 1844, 261. Fielding, Dramatie Works, 
3 vols., 1755, 241. Phineas Fletcher, Locusta, 
1627; The Purple Island, &c. 1633, 241. The 


five Metrical Romances of Nizani of Ganjah, 
illuminated MS. with 33 miniatures, 1529-30, 
2751. Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, Mans- 
field Park, Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion, 
10 vols., 1813-18, 201. Westmacott, The English 
Spy, 2 vols., 1825-6, 361. Locher, Recueil de 
Portraits et Costumes Suisses, 32 coloured plates, 
about 1800, 311. Ackermann’s History of West- 
minster Abbey, 2 vols., extra-illustrated, 1812, 
21l.; History of the University of Oxford, with 
a set of the original etchings for the plates, 2 vols., 
1814, 211. The total of the sale was 2,1501. 13s. 6d. 
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Kiterary Gossip. 


THE GENERAL ComMirTTEF of the Garrick 
Club has just accepted with much 
pleasure a portrait of Joseph Knight. It 
is due to the liberality and enterprise of 
his friend Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, and, 
though posthumous, is considered an 
excellent likeness by those who knew the 
original well. No more suitable record 
could be imagined of the man who was 
the most clubbable of companions, and in 
his later years kept many a guest up to 
outrageous hours at the Garrick by the 
charm of his talk. 


On the dissolution of the London In- 
stitution an arrangement has been made 
for the Second Folio Shakespeare and the 
‘ Froissart Chronicles ’ belonging to that 
body to be transferred to the British 
Museum. A small selection of books and 
topographical works from the same source 
is to pass to the Guildhall Library. 


Dr. J. A. Natrn writes from Merchant 
Taylors’ School :— 

“On p. 69 of last week’s issue of The 
Atheneum, at the foot of the first column, 
it is implied that the meeting of the English 
Association on the 11th inst., over which 
I presided, began at 11.30. The meeting 
began, in fact, at 11.5. 

At the same time I am inclined to agree 
with the writer of the article in question 
that it would be an advantage in future to 
begin at an earlier hour, say 10, as more 
time would thus be allowed for the discus- 
sion of the papers. The authorities of the 
English Association may possibly deem it 
desirable to take this suggestion into con- 
sideration.” 


At the last election at the Society of 
Antiquaries the astonishing number of 
black balls gave rise to serious dissatis- 
faction. Seven out of ten candidates 
were elected. One black ball in four 
prohibits membership, and in one case 
the ‘‘ noes,” numbering 35, exceeded the 
*‘ ayes,’ and in the other rejections the 
noes were about 30. All these gentlemen 
are men of repute and attainments, and 
their certificates as desirable additions to 
the Society were well signed by Fellows 
of standing. 


Any one may make enemies through 
trivial circumstances, but it seems im- 
possible that 30 gentlemen can be found 
on a given evening to vote secretly against 
a candidate without previous consulta- 
tion. In fact, the existence of a clique is 
suspected whose operations are doing harm 
to the reputation and representation of a 
veteran and distinguished society. 


A MEMORIAL will shortly be presented 
to the Council of the British Academy, 
urging the need for an adequate dictionary 
of medieval Latin, based on the best 
authorities and compiled on modern 
scientific principles, and suggesting that 
the meeting of the Historical Congress in 
London in April next will afford an oppor- 
tunity to invite historical scholars of all 
countries to co-operate in its preparation. 
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Mr. Robert J. Whitwell has already 
secured a weighty list of signatories, and 
invites any scholars who wish their names 
to be added to communicate with him as 
soon as possible at 70, Banbury Road, 
Oxford. The scheme is certainly one 
which deserves the support of all serious 
students of medizval life. 


THE fifth Charles Lamb Dinner will 
take place on Saturday, February 8th, 
at the University Arms Hotel, Cambridge. 
Mr. Henry Newbolt will be the guest of 
the evening, and the chair will be taken 
by the Master of Christ’s. 


Tue February number of The Positivist 
Review will have as its chief feature 
the annual address, ‘A Critical Year,’ 
delivered by Mr. Frederic Harrison to 
the Positivist Society on January lst. 
Among the other papers will be one 
entitled ‘Some Principles of the Religion 
of Humanity,’ drawn up by the English 
Positivist Committee. 


Mr. Murray will in a few days publish 
a new volume in his ‘“ Questions of the 
Day ” Series, written by the experienced 
pen of Mr. A. V. Dicey. It is entitled 
‘A Fool’s Paradise,’ and offers a critical 
study of the Home Rule Bill. Mr. Dicey 
contends that the Bill, as passed through 
the House of Commons, is ineffectual and 
likely to be dangerous, though he claims 
that a study of Irish history teaches 
sympathy for all Irish parties. 


Mr. Murray is also publishing a little 
volume entitled ‘The Gallant Way,’ by 
Mr. Frank Taylor, which sings of the 
prowess of British arms from Cressy to 
South Africa. Several of the verses in- 
cluded have appeared in T'he Spectator. 


AmonG the forthcoming publications of 
the Manchester University Press are: 
‘The Early Life of George Eliot,’ by Miss 
Mary H. Deakin, with an Introductory 
Note by Prof. Herford; ‘ University 
Education for Women,’ by Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick, a Presidential Address delivered 
to the University of Manchester Education 
Society in November last; and ‘ The 
Authorship of the Platonic Epistles,’ by 
Mr. R. Hackforth. 


A GERMAN translation of Mr. Arthur 
Hayden’s * Royal Copenhagen Porcelain ’ 
will shortly appear. Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
the publisher of this book, has also 
arranged for a French edition of Mr. 
Percy F. Martin’s ‘Greece of the 
Twentieth Century.’ 


Messrs. TatBot & Co. are publishing 
a monograph on ‘ The Church Chests of 
Essex,’ by Mr. H. W. Lewer and Mr. J. C. 
Wall. The volume will be in quarto, and 
will include 200 illustrations. 


‘LirtLe Humovrists at ScHoou’ is 
the title of a volume of schoolboy humour, 
compiled by Mr. Henry J. Barker, and 
announced by Messrs. Jarrold for imme- 
diate publication. It will be issued 
at a popular price, and will contain the 
newest and best things from Mr. Barker’s 
note-book. 





Mr. JaMES W. ARROWSMITH, who died 
on Sunday last at Clifton in his seventy- 
fourth year, was one of the best-known 
publishers outside London. His chief 
business was in popular fiction. He made 
a great success some years ago with 

‘Called Back,’ and more recently with 
* Three Men in a Boat ’ and ‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda.’ 








NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 


JAN. Philosophy. 
30 The Satakas or Wise Sayings of Bhartrihari, 
by J. M. Kennedy, 3/6 net. Werner Laurie 


History and Biography. 

28 The Mormons, a Popular History, by Wini- 
ired Graham, 6/ net. Hurst & Blackett 
28 Marlborough’s Campaigns, by Capt. F. W. 0. 

Maycock, “* Special Campaigns Series,” 5/ net. 
Allen 
30 The Ruin of a Princess, translated by 

Katharine Prescott Wormeley, 14/ net. 


Werner Laurie 
30 With the Turks in Thrace, } 


xy E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, 10/ net. Heinemann 


Fiction. 
30 The Hippodrome, by Rachel Hayward, 6/ 
Heinemann 
30 Mary All Alone, by J. Oxenham, 6/ Methuen 
30 The Evolution of Eve, by Bertha Shelley, 6/ 
Methuen 
General Literature. 


28 Messmates, a Book of Strange Companion- 
, by Edward Step, 6/ net. Hutchinson 
28 Letters to my Mother, by Robert Reid, 1/ - 
Allen 

30 Makeshifts and Realities, by Gertrude Robins, 
Fourth Edition, 1/ net. Werner Laurie 
31 Ww alt Whitman’s Anomaly, by W. C. Rivers, 
M.D., 2/ net. Allen 


Fine Art. 


30 Fragonard, and Hogarth, edited by A. M. 
Hind, “ Great Engrav ers Series,” 2/6 net each. 
Heinemann 





FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


Chambers’s Journal for February will contain 
the following articles: ‘ The Ship of Shadows,’ by 
John Foster, Chaps. VII{L—XIII.; ‘The Ser- 


geant’s Luck,’ by Andrew W. Arnold; * Roman 
Memories,’ by Herbert W. Tompkins; * Dark 
Stars,’ by H. F. Horsnaill; ‘A Tibetan Fair’; 
“Comfort of Travel’ ‘Fraudulent ‘ Bucket- 
Shops,”’ by R. S. Smyth; ‘Some Aspects 
of Modern Luxury’; ‘In the _ Falkland 


Islands 


>; ‘The Defeat of the Turkish Armada,’ 
by Perey Cross Standing ; 


‘Electricity in the 


Future’; ‘ Prices in Burma Fifty Years Ago 
and Now,’ by F. N. Burn; * The Judgment 
Dealer,’ by Donovan Bayley ; ; ‘The Heart of 


Things,’ by Henry Leach; ‘ The Cholera in Con- 
stantinople’; and ‘ Byron and Greece,’ by George 


Pignatorre. 

Harper's Magazine will contain: ‘ The Artful 
Barrator,’ by George Harding; * ee Oats,’ a 
story by Fleta Campbell Springer ; * Portrait 


of Helen,’ by Lydia Field Emmet, with comment 
by W. Stanton Howard ; ‘ My Quest in the Are tic, 
Third Paper, by Vilhjdimur ‘Stefansson ; ‘ Moon- 
shine,’ a poem by George Harris, jun.; * The 


Intruder,’ a story by Marjorie Bowen; ~ The 
Festa,’ a poem by G. E. Woodberry; ‘ Vivia 
climbs the Heights,’ by Louise Closser Hale; 
‘Miss Dalrymple’s Hour,’ a story by Marie 


Manning; ‘Industrial Research,’ by Dr. R. 


Kennedy Duncan; ‘ Memory plays us Tricks,’ 
a story by William Gilmore Beymer; * Udaipur 
the Unspoiled,’ by F. B. R. Hellems; * Night- 
Sentries, a poem by George Sterling ; * The 


Woman with Yellow Gloves,’ a story by Madge C. 
Jenison; ‘ Scotticisms and Americanisms, by 
Thomas R. Lounsbury; the continuation of Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s novel ‘ The Judgment House’ ; 
* The White Lamb,’ a story by Lilian A. North; 
‘Ruth,’ a poem by Samuel McCoy; ~* Some 
Titians of the Prado,’ by Charles H. Caffin ; * Sun- 
set Island,’ a story by Ralph Roeder; and ‘A 
Cure for Civic Myopia,’ by Robert W. Bruére. 
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Lost in the Arctic: being the Story of the 
Alabama Expedition, 1909-1912. By 
Ejnar Mikkelsen. (Heinemann.) 


Ix the era of scientific Arctic exploration, 
which has now lasted nearly a century, 
few expeditions have had such tragic 
accompaniments, yet met with such 
complete success, as the Danish North- 
East Greenland Expedition under Mylius- 
Erichsen in 1906-8. Its object was to 
fill the gap in the coast-line between 
Cape Bismarck (76° 45’)—the furthest 
point attained by Koldewey in 1870—and 
Cape Bridgman (83° 25’), reached by 
Peary in 1900 from the west coast. Eight 
years ago this stretch of coast, nearly 
500 miles in length, was almost entirely 
unknown. Peary, indeed, in 1892, and 
again in 1894, travelling over the inland 
ice, supposed that he had reached at 
Independence Bay (82° 5’) an inlet quite 
near to the outer coast; and in conse- 
quence that coast was delineated in 
maps as trending north-westwards from 
Cape Bismarck. 

In the spring of 1907, however, 
Erichsen, with two companions, in what 
proved—but for its tragic close—one 
of the most successful sledging trips 
ever made, found that it trended north- 
east, and that Peary’s * bay” was really 
the end of a fjord more than a hundred 
miles from the open sea. Unfortunately, 
the very success of his explorations 
tempted the Danish leader to remain 
longer in the north than was prudent. 
Another detachment of his men, which 
had reached Cape Bridgman, joined their 
ship in safety by way of the outer coast. 
But Erichsen was bent on completing 
the exploration of Denmark Fjord, a 
long inlet to the south-westward ; and, 
after parting from the coast detachment 
in May, 1907, the three explorers were 
never seen again alive. The body of one 
of them—Jérgen Brénlund—was found 
by a relief party in the following spring, 
with the sketch maps, his own diary, and 
a brief note stating that his two com- 
panions had died on the sea-ice in Novem- 
ber. Thus these intrepid men perished 
almost within reach of help, after the 
complete accomplishment of their design, 
and no important detail of their dis- 
coveries was lost to the world. So far 
as we are aware, no book has yet appeared 
in English with a full account of the 
fortunes of the expedition ; but an excel- 
lent lecture by Lieut. Trolle, one of the 
navigating officers, appeared in the Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society for 1909. 

The main object of Capt. Mikkelsen’s 
expedition in the Alabama was not to 
elucidate the fate of the lost men, which 
was already known; it was rather to 
recover, if possible, the diaries of the 
two who first perished, and also any 
record of their proceedings which they 
might have left in their camps or in cairns 


in the far North. The first part of his | 
| than doubtful. 


object was unattained, owing to the 





disruption of the sea-ice where the bodies | 


had lain ; 
in cairns on Denmark Fjord two messages 
from Erichsen, dated August 8th and 
September 12th, 1907. The later message 
spoke of an intention to return by the 
coast, which, from Brénlund’s notes, 
appears not to have been carried into 
effect. In order to shorten their return 
journey the famished men, with the grip 
of winter upon them and scarcely any 
dogs left, seem to have crossed the inland 
ice for 150 miles to Lambert Land, on 
the coast of which they died. This 
change of purpose was disastrous for 
themselves, as by taking the inner 
route they missed several relief depots 
laid down by their comrades in the 
autumn; but these depots afterwards 
proved the salvation of their successors 
in their retreat through a country which 
is nearly destitute of game. 

Capt. Mikkelsen, whose venture was in 
part financed by the Danish Government, 


but he succeeded in finding | 





left Copenhagen in June, 1909, in the | 


little sloop Alabama, of only 40 tons 
register. The vessel, which was furnished 
with a motor engine, had to be strengthened 
for Arctic service; and the pictures of 
her in this book can only excite astonish- 


ment that men were found willing to sail | 
her, through the drift-ice of the Polar | 


current, to one of the most dangerous 
coasts in the world. The explorers had 
hoped to bring her up to Erichsen’s 
harbour at Denmark’s Havn, under Cape 
Bismarck ; but they had to be content 
with a bay in Shannon Island—more 
than a hundred miles to the south. A 
sledge-trip was made in the autumn to 
Lambert Land, where their unfortunate 
countrymen perished ; but nothing new 
was discovered here, and they only re- 
gained their ship, after much privation, 
just before Christmas. 
March five of the seven men proceeded 
northwards over the inland ice east of 
Queen Louise Land. In about lat. 78° 
Mikkelsen and his engineer, Iversen, 
parted from the others, who returned 





| 





to follow the coast-line on his return. 
journey of 750 miles to his base. 

Few incidents in Arctic travel have 
been more thrilling than the adventures 
and hardships of this arduous march. 
Capt. Mikkelsen had the advantage of 
knowing the situation of the depots laid 
down for Erichsen, and he was fortunate 
enough to find them all. But the con- 
tents of some were meagre in the extreme, 
and others were sadly spoilt by age and: 
weather. The following was the experi- 
ence of the starving men at Horgaard’s 
Island :— 


‘*“The water has spoiled all the biscuits, 
half of which are nothing but a big lump of 
mildew, from which, however, we manage 
to pick out a few fragments, which may yet 
prove eatable. The oatmeal has suffered 
less, but is perfectly green with age. The 
sugar has disappeared; the chocolate is 
also green, and tastes of soap... .However, 
we have found food, though not as good as 
we had expected, and we hope to be able 
to use the best of the biscuits, assuring 
each other that mildew cannot be poisonous. 
Iversen even goes so far as to declare it 
mist be wholesome, being after all a sort 
of ‘ greenstuff’!” 


For a long time. in the drenching slush 
of summer travel, the remaining dogs had 
been only “ passengers’; and when the 
last had to be killed, the men were nearly 
poisoned by eating the liver. Each in 
succession suffered from scurvy; and at 
length their strength was so much ex- 
hausted that they had to leave their 
diaries and all but the barest necessaries 
on the shores of a rocky islet. Subse- 
quently they succeeded in recovering 
these, but in the interval all but a few 
pages of Mikkelsen’s diary had been 
consumed by a bear! Finally. in Sep- 
tember, 1910, in the extremity of famine, 
they crawled into Denmark’s Havn, where 


In the following | food was plentiful; but it was not till 


two months later, in the heart of the 


| winter, that they reached Shannon Island 


_and found the ship wrecked and their 


only to find the ship sunk, but the two | 


men in charge of her safe. 
house was built from the wreck, but the 
remaining five were taken home in August 
by a Norwegian sealer. 

Meanwhile the leader and his comrade, 
ignorant of this disaster, were pushing 
northwards to the head of Denmark Fjord, 
which they reached in May, 1910; the 
records already mentioned were found on 
its western shores. At the north-western 
headland of this inlet they were at the 
mouth of Peary’s Independence Fjord ; 
and but for the earlier message of Erich- 
sen, which proved the non-existence of 
Peary Channel, hitherto supposed to 
connect this fjord with Robeson (mis- 
named here ‘ Robertson’s’’) Channel on 
the west coast. Mikkelsen would have 
been tempted to take that route back to 
civilization. But he had lost several 
dogs, and the rest were weakening, while 
the entire absence of musk-oxen in this 
part of his route (he had shot some 
earlier) made the prospect of game more 
He therefore determined 


A winter | 


| 





companions gone. 

Wonderfully graphic is the descrip- 
tion of. their lonely, Crusoe-like life 
for the next twenty months —first in 
two rude huts on Shannon Island, 
and afterwards in another on the Bass 
Rock, sixteen miles to the south, during 
the winter of 1911. In that year no 
relief ship was sent for them, because a 
few Norwegian sealers generally visit 
the neighbourhood in summer. But just 
at the critical time Shannon Island was 
closely beset by the pack, and the men 
had the mortification to find, on reaching 
Bass Rock, that a sealer had touched there 
in July, and left in ignorance of their 
preservation. It was not till a year later 
that they were rescued and restored to 
their homes. They had been twenty- 
eight months without seeing another 
human: face—a period almost twice as 
long as the similar isolation of Nansen 
and Johansen. Though the latter part 
of the time was passed in tolerable com- 
fort, the fact that their mutual relations 
were always harmonious testifies to the 
sane and happy disposition of both men. 
When at last the ship was seen at the 
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shore, Capt. Mikkelsen says: ‘“*We go 
up behind the house, where nobody can 
see us, and shake hands—hard.”’ 

Capt. Mikkelsen had already given 
ample proof of his skill as a narrator in 
his delightful account of his expedition 
in 1906-7 to Alaska and the Beaufort Sea. 
On that occasion, when he sailed under 
the British flag, he was hampered by 
insufficient funds and a long series of 
misfortunes, but never allowed himself 
to be discouraged. The same buoyant 
temperament and no less literary power 
are conspicuous in the present~ volume. 
which is written in remarkably good 
English. Although the chapters on the 
sledging over the inland ice are rather 
“long drawn out,” the remainder contain 
scarcely a superfluous sentence; and 
many readers, we think, will regret that 
the two chapters on his experiences while 
waiting for relief are not longer. Through- 
out the book there is no straining after 
effect ; nevertheless, a great effect is 
produced by the simple directness of a 
sailor gifted with natural eloquence and 
keen powers of observation. The nature 
of his mission gave him little scope for 
geographical discovery; but the whole 
of his outward journey in 1910 lay over 
difficult and untrodden ground. where a 
patient survey was indispensable. In his 
diary written on the inland ice he remarks : 

“If Arctic explorers had been known in 

Dante’s time, he would certainly have 
provided a special icy department of the 
Inferno where it was always blowing a gale, 
and where unfortunate sinners were con- 
tinually taking angles and altitudes with 
a theodolite—a suitable punishment for 
too ambitious travellers.” 
Such a frigid department there is, though 
he has forgotten it, in the ninth and 
lowest circle of the Italian’s ‘“ Hell ”’ ; 
but it was reserved for cold-blooded 
traitors, not for men who were striving, 
at infinite risk and toil, to recover the 
last vestiges of their lost fellow-country- 
men. 

The volume contains many excellent 
illustrations of Arctic scenery, which offer 
a convincing, and doubtless a faithful, 
picture of utter desolation. The map, 
which embodies the surveys of both 
expeditions, is admirably clear; but no 
worse arrangement could be devised than 
to make it spread out at right angles to the 
open book. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Bastian (H. Chariton), THe Oricin or Lire, 
being an Account of Experiments with 
Certain Superheated Saline Solutions 
in Hermetically Sealed Vessels, 3/6 net. 

Watts 

Mr. Bastian’s views, as is well known, 
are not orthodox, and he includes in this 
volume a memoir on ‘The Origin of Life 

Question * that was submitted last October 

to the Royal Society, but was “ not con- 

sidered suitable for acceptance by | the 

Society.» The author introduces his work 

by a few observations on the subject of the 

paper, the action of the Society, and the 
robable causes that led to it. The work 
itself includes a description of experiments 














made since 1906, together with the conclu- 
sions drawn from them, and there are a 
number of plates with explanatory text. 


Bedrock, No. 4, January, 2/6 net. 
Constable 
An article on ‘The Warfare against 
‘Fuberculosis,’ by Prof. Metchnikoff, forms 
an important part of the Janu issue of 
this scientific review. An ingenious essay 
by Prof. H. H. Turner, entitled ‘ How could 
I prove that I had been to the Pole ?’ and 
one on ‘ Credit Banks,’ by Mr. C. R. Buxton, 
also figure amongst the list of contents. 


Bruck (Dr. Werner F.), PxLanr DISEASEs, 
translated by J. R. Ainsworth-Davis, 2/ 
net. Blackie 


A handy little book dealing with the most 
important diseases, chiefly those attacking 
cultivated plants, while only the points 
which are essential to their recognition are 
given in the life-histories of pests. There 
is a useful chapter on ‘Methods of Plant 
Protection,’ and the illustrations are ade- 
quate There is also an Index. 


Brunetti (E.), DiereraA NEMATOCERA, ex- 
cluding Chironomide and Culicide. 
Taylor & Francis 


The latest volume in the “‘ Fauna of British 
India ” Series, published under the authority 
of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
It is the first of the series devoted to the 
Oriental Diptera, the study of which, the 
author says, is in its infancy, fewer than 
3,000 species being known from the whole 
region as late as 1896. 


Hutchinson (Woods), A HANDBOOK OF 
HEAtTH, 5/ net. Constable 


A sensible book that should be widely 
read. The,information is put in an inter- 
esting manner, and is sufficiently free from 
technicalities to be easily grasped by the 
lay reader.: The author’s aim is not to 
produce a handbook of prohibitions, but 
to provide positive methods of attack against 
illness and disease, and so disarm them of 
their worst weapons beforehand. 


Kropotkin (P.), MoperRN ScIENCE AND 
ANARCHISM, 1/6 net. Freedom Press 


We welcome the opportunity offered by 
the publication of this booklet on Prince 
Kropotkin’s seventieth birthday heartily to 
congratulate him, and to express our hopes 
of his speedy restoration to health. ‘Modern 
Science and Anarchism ’ is a further witness 
tv the unconquerable optimism of its author, 
whose philosophy contains a deeper and 
more sincere faith in the essential good- 
ness of humanity than do the teachings of 
many social reformers. Prince Kropotkin 
attempts to show that Anarchist theory 
is based upon the “ inductive - deductive 
method ” of modern science, and is, there- 
fore, in absolute agreement with it. 


Lane (Cyril Grant), CREATURE-LIFE IN 
AUSTRALIAN WILDS, 10/6 Drane 
A record of the author’s camping life 
in the bushlands of Victoria, during which 
he made a systematic study of the animals 
that frequent the Australian wilds. The 
descriptions he gives are rendered doubly 
valuable by the excellence of his own 
photographs which illustrate the volume. 


Nisbet (J. F.), THe Insanrry oF GENIUS AND 
THE GENERAL INEQUALITY OF HUMAN 
Faculty PHYSIOLOGICALLY Con- 
SIDERED, Sixth Edition, with a Preface 
by Bernard Hollander, 5/ net. 

Staniey Paul 

Nisbet’s work has now reached a sixth 
edition, and it is written with a cleverness 
and force which are sure to attract. He 





was not, as Dr. Hollander remarks, “ag 
professional psychologist,” and much of 
his special pleading is irritating, being 
founded on slender evidence. Dr. Hollander 
contributes some critical remarks on brain- 
functions, genius and insanity, and the 
short-sightedness of education. 


Problem of the Gasworks Pitch Industries 
and Cancer, 6d. net. John Murray 
Contains a paper on the gasworks pitch 
industries in their relation to cancer, by 
Mr. H. C. Ross and Mr. J. W. Cropper, 
with some observations by Mr. W. J. Atkin- 
son Butterfield; and another on ‘ Epithelial 
Cell-Proliferation induced by the Injection of 
Gasworks Tar,’ by Mr. H. Bayon, Research 
Bacteriologist of Robben Island, Cape 
Colony. 


Quiggin (A. Hingston), Pruwevat MAN, THE 
Stone AGE In WESTERN EUROPE, with 
an Introduction by A. C. Haddon, 1/6 
net. Macdonald & Evans 
An excellent little book dealing with the 
early history of man, which will be of great 
use to teachers of young children by reason 
of its lucidity. It is well and carefully 
planned, well printed, and_ illustrated 
with drawings from the life of primitive 
peoples still to be found in the backwaters 
of civilization. 


Smithsonian Institution, Rerporr oF THE 
SECRETARY .FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1912. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 


Storr (F.) AN Etementary StTupy oF 
Acips, 6d Blackie 


A handy little book for young students. 


Transactions of the Royal Scottish Arbori- 
cultural Society, January, 3 
Edinburgh, Douglas & Foulis 


Vertebrate Fauna of the Malay Peninsula, 
from the Isthmus of Kra_ to 
Singapore, including the Adjacent 
Islands: REprmia AND BavrRAcHIA, by 
George A. Boulenger. 

Taylor & Francis 

A first instalment of a work to be published 
under the authority of the Government of 
the Federated Malay States, edited by Mr. 

H. G. Robinson, Director of Museums in 

that country. The present volume contains 

a complete record, in a handy and accessible 

form, of the Reptilia and Batrachia of the 

Peninsula. 


Ward (James), Herepiry AnD Memory. 
Cambridge University Press 
Last year’s Henry Sidgwick Memorial 
Lecture, delivered in November. Prof. 
James Ward makes an acute criticism of 
Weismannism, leading up to a statement 
of the mnemonic theory of heredity. Prof. 
Ward differs from the belief held by Hering 
and Haeckel, that the continuity between 
successive generations of multicellular orga- 
nisms is capable of an entirely physical 
explanation, and regards social intercourse 
as a factor of ‘the first importance. 


Who’s% Whotin Science, INTERNATIONAL, 

1913, edited by H. H. Stephenson, 8/ net. 

J. & A. Churchil 

A useful record which we have tested for 

details and found satisfactory. This year 4 

new section appears on scientific societies 

and their publications; and Psychology and 

Geography have been added to the sciences 
represented. 
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SOCIETIES. 


HIsTORICAL.—Jan. 16.—Venerable Archdeacon 
Cunningham, President, in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Mr. Anscombe on ‘ The Pedigree of 
Earl Godwin.’ The reader pointed out the 
probability, from many indications in charters 
and elsewhere, the cumulative evidence of which 
is certainly strong, that Wulfnoth, the father of 
Godwin, was descended from Ethelweard the 
Chronicler, who was descended from Ethelred, 
son of Ethelwulf. This, if the case, makes Harold 
of the royal blood of the West Saxons. Sir 
Henry Howorth and others spoke upon the 
subject of the paper. 

The election as Fellows of Capt. Greaves and 
Mr. Turral was announced. 





FoitK-LoRE.—Jan. 15.—Mr. W. Crooke, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Letters were read from Mrs. 
Lang and Dr. Kirby in acknowledgment of the 
votes of sympathy and condolence on the deaths 
of Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. W. F. Kirby. 


Mr. Harry Pouncey spoke on ‘ Old Dorset- 
shire Customs and Superstitions.’ Many of 
them related to the avoidance of ill luck—the 
ill luck which would be incurred if certain 
things were done, or if certain other things were 
not done. It was unlucky not to tell the bees of 
a death in the family ; not to give the bees salt 
on Good Friday, otherwise they would go down 
to the sea to get it for themselves ; to carry a hive 
over water; to throw away dish-water on Good 
Friday, lest it should turn into blood ; to mention 
a badger or a hare by name. 


To stick pins and maiden thorns into a withered 
heart is not uncommon perhaps elsewhere, but to 
carry the May garland out to sea, and to throw 
it into the water to ensure a good harvest of fish, 
must be limited to places near the coast. 


Good Friday is a good day for sowing. Bread 
baked on Good Friday and crumbled into a glass 
of water is an excellent specific for common ail- 
ments. 


The identity of a witch who has been working 
evil can be detected by the witch-finder or white 
witch, either by looking into a bucket of water 
or with the white of an egg poured into a glass. 

Curiosity as to those who will marry or die 
during the coming year can be satisfied by watch- 
jng in the church porch. 


Early in the year “‘ howling ’’ under the apple- 
trees and firing off guns will ensure a plentiful 
crop; and in the autumn it is good to drink the 
health of the oldest tree in cider, and pour the dregs 
round the roots. 


The address was illustrated with a large number 
of lantern-slides; some of these were very 
beautiful, especially one of an ermine moth. Mr. 
Pouncey repeated many wise sayings in the 
Dorset dialect, and sang portions of quaint old 
dialect songs. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mos. Royal Acodemy. 4—‘Hills, Dales, Clouds, and Shadows,’ Mr. 
yllie. 


— Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘Some Aspects of the Natio 
Insurance Act, 1911: Part IL National Health A rng 
wt. R. ©. Simmonds, ; 
= ictoria and Albert Museum. 5.—‘ English Gothic 
8 = Gioes aoe Mr. pers = Fletcher. ween 
a it. Bride Foundation. 7 30.—' Printing in th 
. —s = K. A. Peddie sinaiecdpesgap-ane 
- lociety o rts, 8.—‘ Liquid Fuel,’ Lecture IL, r 
«Lewes. (Cantor Lecture.) . weiecepidaedes: 
— Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—* Notes on the M 
Estate,’ Mr. A. L. Cox. a 
Gecgrephice’, 8.30. ms, 
oyal tustitution, 3.—' The Heredity of Se: 
Problems,’ Lecture IIL, Prof. W. — ar Wren 
— Colonial Institute, 4—' Northern Nigeria as I Saw It,’ Mr. J 
Astley (ooper. , 
— British Musenm, 4.30.—‘The Greek Writer as Artist,’ Mr. 
snes Pgs am - 
- iety of Arts, 430.-‘The Wool Industry in the Briti 
Dominions,’ Mr. ©. E. W. Bean. (Colonial bection.) — 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—'The Canton - Kowloon 
peliwes : Citosee Bastin, oe F. Grove and B. T. B. 
thby; and ‘The Canton-Kowloon Rai i 
Section,’ Mr. G. W. Eves. a 
Wen. Society of Arts, 8.—‘Co-partnership,’ Mr. Aneurin Williams. 
Taves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Recent Kesearch on the Gas Engine,’ 
Lecture I., Prof. B. Hopkinson. 
= Victoria and Albert Museum, 3 30.—‘Mediseval Armour and 
nen ae Mr. Kxines Smith. 
ritis! useum, 4 30.—* Roman Theatres an i Y 
‘enna Banister Fletcher. arene 
oa oyal, 4.30.—‘On the Formation of Usually Convergent Fou- 
rier Series, Prof. W. H. Young; ‘On the General Theory of 
Elastic Stability,’ Prof A E. A. Love; ‘A Spectro-Photo- 
metric Comparison of the Emissivity of Solid and Liquid 
Copper and of Liquid Silver at High Temperatures with that 
of a Full Radiator,’ Prof. F. G. Donnan; ‘On a New 
Analytical Expression for the Representation of the Com- 
ponents of Diurnal Variation of Terrestrial Magnetism,’ 
Mr. G. W alker; ‘An Investigation into the Magnetic 
Behaviour of lron and some (ther Metals under the 
Oscillatory Discharge from a Condenser,’ Prof. E. W. 
Marchant. 
i Soslety of iniauaries, 8 30 
. oyal Institution, 9. *The Poetry and Phil 
8 Meredith,’ Mr. G. M. Trevelyan. a 
at. Royal Institution, 3.—* Aspects of Harmony: III. 


Ni 
A hole Tone Chord and its Predecessors,’ Dr. a. Waltord 
avies, 
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FINE ARTS | 


—@— 


The Engravings of William Blake. By 
Archibald G. B. Russell. (Grant 
Richards.) 


William Blake’s Illustrations to Thornton's 
‘ Pastorals of Virgil.’ Enlarged Fac- 
similes in Platinotype by F. H. Evans. 
(Privately printed.) 





Mr. Russet has by this time come to a 
leading place among the students of the 
art of William Blake, and his book should 
become a standard work on its subject. It 
is a handsome quarto of some 200 pages, 
with thirty-two reproductions, not always 
successful, and a critical Introduction. 
We need not emphasize the imaginative 
genius of William Blake, or recall its 
various developments. Mr. Russell shows 
how the early training of Blake as an 
apprentice to Basire in drawing from the 
monuments of Westminster influenced his 
whole art and coloured his imagination. 
The greater part of his engraved output 
is in line or stipple, over 140 prints 
designed and engraved by: him being 
catalogued by Mr. Russell, besides a 
much larger number engraved by him 
after designs by other artists. His original 
output also includes five “‘ relief etchings,” 
as many “woodcuts on pewter,” one 
lithograph, and seventeen woodcuts, to- 
gether with his books of “ illuminated 
printing ’’ and the stamped prints or 
printed drawings which fall outside the 
scope of this book. The catalogue is 
divided into four classes: (1) prints 
designed and engraved by Blake: (2) 
prints designed but not engraved by him ; | 
(3) prints engraved but not designed by 


him; and (4) prints signed by other 
engravers, but believed to be Blake’s 


work, and attributed work regarded as 
doubtful by the author. An account is 
given in the Preface and Appendixes of 
Blake’s methods. 


Blake’s wood engravings, though few 
in number and unsuccessful as a com- 
mercial experiment, have always attracted 
the attention of lovers of art. Their pub- 
lisher thought they displayed “less of art 
than genius,’ and added that they “are 
much admired by some eminent painters.” 
They appeared in the third edition of a 
school issue of the ‘ Pastorals of Virgil’ 
among a variety of woodcuts and 
engravings of little value. The original 
blocks belong to the Linnell family, 
together with a version of one of them 
‘improved ”’ by another engraver. They 
display little or no technical skill, but 
every other quality of genius. The Athe- | 
neum so long ago as January 2Ist, 1843, 
reprinted from the original block one | 





of these woodcuts as a protest against | 
the style of wood-engraving then in 
favour, apropos of Mulready’s illustrated 
edition of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ The 
remarks which accompany the reproduc- 
tion may still be studied with profit in 
spite of the changes in book- illustra- 
tion. A few years ago (1902) the series | 


| Chantrey Bequest is 


was reproduced by Mr. Laurence Binyon, 
and they were also published in facsimile 


| in America. 


Quite recently we have had the 
opportunity of seeing a series of en- 
larged facsimiles in platinotype made 
by Mr. F. H. Evans, whose work is well 
known to all students of photography. 
The originals measure 3in. by 1 in. ; 
they are here enlarged to a length of 
6in.each. The results of enlargement are 
in some cases excellent: the frontispiece 
of Thenot and Colinet gains in every way 
by a richer printing and a bolder line. 
In other cases the gain is less; Blake’s. 
errors in cutting are accented, though 
this may be reasonably discounted in 
favour of the added force given to the 
design and pictorial value. The title 
page and verses in this limited issue have 
been printed at the private press of Mr. 
Arthur K. Sabin in a type which harmo- 
nizes agreeably with the designs, and in 
the copy designed for the Art Library at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum our 
article of seventy years ago has been 
inserted. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review. |} 


Artist’s Almanac (The) for 1913, 6d. 
Rowney 
A handy little pocket almanac for artists, 
containing particulars of the various Art 
Societies, Picture Galleries, and Exhibitions. 


British Numismatic Journal (The) and Pro- 
ceedings of the British Numismatic 
Society, 1911, edited by W. J. Andrew 
and P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, First 
Series, Vol. VIII. The Society 

Contains a number of papers by various 
writers on historic coins and modern dis- 
coveries, together with an official account of 
the proceedings of the Society and a list of 
members. There are numerous illustrations. 


Catalogue of Modern Paintings, SuNDERLAND 
ArT GALLERY. 

This catalogue of modern paintings at the 
Sunderland Art Gallery, consisting of loans 
from some thirty municipal collections,. 
emphasizes the low standard by which the 
permanent collections of provincial art 
galleries are being formed. LEasel-paintings 
culled from the Academy demonstrate the 
instinct of provincial committees to seek 
for quantity rather than quality in their 
acquisitions. Belfast shows itself unusually 
enterprising in lending a Le Sidaner as well 
as a Mark Fisher and an Orpen; Cardiff 
shows a strangely catholic taste in landscape 
by lending a Wynford Dewhurst and a 
Peppercorn ; while other loans above the 
average are Sir James Guthrie’s ‘ Highland 
Funeral’ from Glasgow, a M‘Taggart sea 
view from Dundee, Mr. Clausen’s ‘ Bird- 
Searing’ from Preston, and Lebourg’s 
‘Wharf on the Seine’ from Swansea. Pos- 
sibly a better selection might have been 
made from many galleries, but until the 
better administered 
and sets a higher example, we can hardly 
expect any radical improvement in the taste 
which controls provincial collections. 


Hunter (George Leland), TaPEsTRIES, THEIR 
Oricin, History, AND RENAISSANCE, 

16/ net. Lane 

A most valuable and interesting contribu- 
tion to the history of tapestries, illustrated’ 
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bby four colour-blocks, 125 half-tone illus- 
trations of tapestries old and new, and a 
number of other photographs of looms, &c., 
all of them of permanent value. The student 
of tapestry will set special store by the 
reproductions of those tapestries which 
have found a permanent home in the United 
States, some of them of first-class import- 
ance, and by the list of tapestry marks. 
The author is so well informed on most 
matters that it seems a pity that he should 
speak of the Merton tapestries as ‘‘ designed 
by Burne-Jones and Morris and Dearle.” 
It is quite unfair to Mr. Dearle, William 
Morris’s right-hand man in this matter, 
and a craftsman of the highest ability, to 
put him in the position of claiming any 
authorship in these works of art, a claim 
he would a the first to repudiate. ‘“‘ Wigorn’”* 
(p. 143) is Worcestershire, not Warwick- 
shire; there is some confusion of dates as 
to the Giulio Romano cartoons on p. 173; 
and the toiles peintes at Rheims are not large 
colour cartoons for tapestries, but a cheap 
form of wall-hangings—painted cloths, the 
‘counterfeit arras” of p. 260—of which 
nearly all the examples have been destroyed. 

There is a very good Index, which, how- 
ever, omits the principal reference to the 
Aix tapestries, that on p. 74. We could have 
wished for a fuller description of the tapestry 
called ‘The King’s Return’; the bare feet, 
on which Mr. Hunter comments, are 
characteristic of wild men of the woods. 
We mention these points in view of a second 
edition. The book ought to be on the 
shelves of every reference library of art in 
the kingdom. 


Salomons (Vera), Cuorrarp, “ Eighteenth- 
Century French Book- Illustrators,” 
18/ net. Bumpus 
In her previous volume on Gravelot’ 
Miss Vera Salomons gave clear evidence of 
her interest in, and sympathy with, the eigh- 
teenth-century book-illustrators of France. 
Her companion volume on Pierre Philippe 
Choffard, is in every way worthy of 
its predecessor, and contains, in addition 
to brightly written essays on this engraver’s 
art and life, a series of twenty-nine 
brilliant photogravure reproductions from 
fine originals in the collection of Sir 
David Salomons. We may identify this 
collector, under the initials ‘“‘D. S.,” 
as the writer of a foreword in which it is 
said: ‘“‘ Of all the vignettists Choffard is the 
freshest, most ingenious, and charming. Ele- 
gance exists in all his productions equalled, 
perhaps, by no other artist.”” This is the 
language of an enthusiast, and, if we cannot 
endorse the encomium as wholly justifiable, 
we willingly pay tribute to the charm and 
fascination of Choffard’s art. His period of 
activity was considerable, extending pro- 
bably from 1745 to 1805, the year of his 
-death ; but it is as difficult to find immaturity 
in his earlier work as it is to discover signs 
of decay in the plates he engraved during 
the last years of his life. Throughout his 
work we find a delicate precision of draughts- 
manship wedded to a dainty elegance of 
invention, essentially artificial, no doubt, 
_just as the paintings of Watteau and Boucher 
were artificial, but in other respects as accom- 
plished and skilful as the work of those 
masters of the sister art by whom Choffard 
-and the other French illustrators of his day 
were undoubtedly influenced. 
The annotated catalogue of the best-known 
books illustrated by Choffard will be much 
-appreciated by collectors and amateurs, and 
materially increases the usefulness of Miss 
Salomons’s monograph. 


-Samuel (Arthur), Prranest, 12/6 net. 
Batsford 
Second edition. 





ORIGINAL ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


THE ETCHINGS of the greatest of Dutchmen 
have been allowed so unduly to overshadow 
those of other artists of his day that the 
fact that the latter outnumber the Rem- 
brandt prints by upwards of seventeen to 
one in the present show at the Gutekunst 
Gallery is to be regarded as an unmixed 
blessing. Some such act of atonement was 
overdue, and rescues admirable artists from 
comparative neglect. The name of Rem- 
brandt, however, figures at the head of 
the Catalogue, and may be used to effect a 
first sorting of the contemporary artists 
included. There is the work of Bol (9-11), 
which superficially might almost be mis- 
taken for Rembrandt’s, but which shows him 
as having acquired mainly those charac- 
teristics of the master which are least native 
to the art of etching; and there are the 
plates by De Vlieger (2 and 3), Van Ostade 
(17-20, 38, 41, and 48), and Bega (6), which, 
while less closely imitative, yet fall evidently 
within his sphere of influence. De Vlieger’s 


| Fishermen at Scheveningen and an unusually 


virile Strolling Musician by Van Ostade are 
the best of the group. 

On the other hand, we find greater interest 
in certain exponents of a more classical 
tradition in etching. Karel du Jardin is 
pag on by a plate of extreme richness, 
The Mules (15), and his follower J. H. Roos 
by a well-balanced design, The Shepherdess 
(14), of a realism assagi by habitual defer- 
ence to the accepted canons of his art. A 
well-known and very fine Claude, Drove of 
Cattle in Stormy Weather (13), has again the 
urbanity that belongs to the frequenters of 
good company; and, finally, the stylistic 
virtues of Italian influence on Northern 
artists are convincingly displayed in Zeeman’s 
superb group of etchings. No. 51, Vue de 
lV Ancienne Porte St. Bernard, well known as 
an inspiration to Méryon, rises, like the 
best work of the later master, to those higher 
planes of thought where the conflict between 
intellect and emotion—so hotly taken up 
by modern art critics—becomes reconciled, 
and the two appear to be not essentially 
very different. No. 49, View of the Seine, 
is hardly inferior, and establishes Zeeman 
definitely as a link between Méryon and 
Canaletto. On a slightly lower plane, yet 
of great accomplishment, is the group of 
landscapes (21, 22, 24, 25) by H. Naiwjnex, 
who recalls Ruysdael in his intimate treat- 
ment of scenes of an essentially foreign 
character. 

Among the portraits, Van Dyck’s Jan de 
Wael (31) is of unusual steadiness and 
clarity, and by its sustained beauty chal- 
lenges comparisons with the great school of 
French engraving which immediately suc- 
ceeded. His well-known Lucas Vorsterman 
(37) is at his opposite pole of extreme 
picturesqueness—amusing as a presentment 
of an artist who, alongside, shows him- 
self so refined an exponent of severe 
decoration. It is difficult to see in the 
vivacious braggadocio of Van Dyck’s por- 
trait the calm, distinguished etcher of 
Charles I. 








THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 


Or the three artists showing here, Mr. 
Geoffrey Birkbeck is by far the most inter- 
esting. His water-colours—of Versailles, and 
of English and Italian gardens—are very 
taking at first sight, having the confidence 
of handling of Mr. Sargent and rather more 
sobriety of colouring. The insight which 
inspires this confidence of hand, however, 
is of varying quality: a closer acquaint- 
ance with the drawings reveals a certain 





emptiness, and occasional downright in. 
sensitiveness to tone and clumsiness of 
drawing. The best (24, 28, and 39) are 
excellently designed, the first of these being 
particularly noteworthy for the way in 
which the classic forms of the vase are 
allowed to set the tune of the entire land. 


scape. 

No. 3 is the best of Mr. E. M. Heath’s 
not very distinguished contributions. 

Mr. John Varley may be excused for having 
approached Japan with a definite conviction 
that, however interesting the influence of 
Oriental practice may be on European 
painting, Japanese landscape is the last 
subject to submit to that imfluence. But 
his only alternative is a dull, objective point 
of view, which notes down details with 
pitiless copiousness. In Nos. 11 and 4] 
this careful painting has a certain gentle. 
ness and steadiness of tone, but @ more 
ambitious essay in colour, like the After. 








glow in No. 47, reveals his limitations 
distinctly. 
THE ANCIENT MYSTERIES AND 


THEIR RELATION TO ST. PAUL. 


SomE interesting discoveries have recently 
been made regarding the Mysteries cele- 
brated at the great religious centres of Asia 
Minor under the later Roman Empire. In 
that late period the ritual of the Mysteries 
had been much modified, as is well known; 
but probably the modification was in the 
form of addition, not of substitution: the 
original ritual remained as the nucleus of 
an enlarged ceremonial. Hence we meet 
with old forms and names alongside of new 
rites. Two sanctuaries have recently been 
investigated: that of Apollo of Claros, by 
the Turkish Imperial Museum, where Mak- 
ridi Bey has been in charge; and that of 
Mén at Antioch, by the Asia Minor Explora- 
tion Fund. 

I. In the latter we cleared completely a 
large hall, which was apparently a place for 
initiation and the celebration of Mysteries. 
The destruction of this hall had _ been 
thorough, and hence the meaning of much 
of the dilapidated equipment remains ob- 
scure. But one thing seemed to all of us 
certain. In the centre of the hall was an 
oblong construction, resembling the im- 
pluvium of a Roman atrium: the arrange- 
ments in and beside this lacus showed, as 
we all thought, that some kind of baptismal 
rite must have been performed in the water. 
It would be difficult and tedious without 
diagrams and photographs to explain these 
arrangements; but I think it may be 
regarded as now fairly established that some 
kind of baptism took place in, or as 4 

reliminary to, or consummation of, the 
Mysteries. The baptism was not by bathing 
or complete immersion, like that in the sea 
before the Eleusinian Mysteries, but was 
slighter in kind. The interesting point is 
this: the baptism took place in the presence 
of the god, for a marble seat with back, 
carved simply without ornament out of a 
block of marble, stood at a little distance 
facing the water. This seat is dedicated to 
Mén in letters of a late period, probably of 
the early fourth century. Whether the 
seat was occupied by the priest as represen- 
tative of the god, or was left empty to be 
symbolic of the presence of the god as unseen 
witness of the rite, it is not safe to assert 
without more careful study of the literature 
of the subject. Personally, I cannot doubt 
that this part of the mystic ritual was late, 
and was designed to outde the Christian 
baptism. 

II. Makridi Bey has published a series 
of inscriptions found at Notion (which f 
should prefer to identify with the Roman 
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Colophon). They record the visits paid by 
representatives of foreign cities to the oracle 
at Claros. The foreign delegates came some- 
times singly, sometimes in pairs or @ small 
number; @ chorus often accompanied or 
constituted the delegation. The chorus 
usually consisted of youths and maidens 
(kopo. and Kopat, 70e0u and zapGévor). 
Generally the singers are called Hymnodoi ; 
but in one case they are molpoi; once the 
chorus comes “in accordance with an 
oracle.’ The delegates are usually called 
“inquirers ” (Qcorporor), In one case the 
delegate was prophet of the Pythian Apollo 
at Laodicea on the Lycus. The chorus sang 
a hymn in honour of the god. 

Sometimes the inquirer or inquirers were 
also initiated in the Mysteries, ereréAece (or 
plural ) kai puotnpia, The same must be 
gathered from a difficult expression which 
occurs twice. Two theopropot came, who 
panBevres eveBarevoav: another _ single 
inquirer rapadaBov ra protipro. éveBarevoev. 
The last word is evidently a technical term 
in the Mysteries of Asia Minor; and it was 
caught from the ritual language by St. Paul 
in Colossians ii. 18—a difficult and disputed 
passage, regarded by Westcott and Hort as 
containing some primitive error. A flood 
of light is thrown on this noted crux by the 
discovery that ¢“Baredw was a technical 
term in the Mysteries. The word must 
stand, and emendations to eliminate it are 
dismissed. St, Paul was acquainted with 
the language of the Mysteries, and in ii. 18 
he is referring to their teaching and ritual. 
This verse is most vivid, if it refers to a 
“ mystes ’”? who has perturbed the Colossian 
Church by introducing the unspiritual 
things and teaching of the Mysteries, 2.e., 
what he has seen (and received from the 
hand of the hierophant); compare 21 f. 

The language of St. Paul here implies con- 
tempt and condemnation; and yet his con- 
demnation is not like the absolute denuncia- 
tion which he hurled against the base and 
vulgar forms of idolatry, but is expressed 
in terms that recognize the teaching of the 
Mysteries as erroneous groping after truth. 
It is @ profoundly significant piece of evi- 
dence, both because it shows Paul as no 
absolute foe to philosophy (as he was to 
the popular idolatry), and because it con- 
signs to the rubbish heap the theory caught 
by Loisy from Dieterich, &c., and expressed 
in the epigrammatic form that ‘‘ the mystery 
of St. Paul’s conversion is his conversion to 
the Mysteries.” 

The meaning of St. Paul’s words in u. 18 
depends on the sense of the technical term. 
This is obscure. It is, however, clear that 
the three expressions quoted above are 
practically equivalent. IlapadaBeiv ra 
peoripi. is @ more accurate expression of 
the meaning hidden in punfivac: “we., 
to be initiated is to receive (from the hiero- 
phant) the mystic things and words, and 
the completing stage of this ceremonial is 
called éuBareverv. Then the entire cere- 
mony is summed up in the third expression, 
perform completely the Mysteries (erireXeciv 
jwotypia). Perhaps, then, ¢uBarevev implies 
“to put foot on the threshold,” ie., 
enter on the new life of the initiated ; and 
it contains both meanings in the R.V., 
“ take his stand upon ” and “‘ dwell in.”’ 

The date of the Clarian inscriptions is 
about a.D. 150 and later. This technical 
word was in vogue both about 50 and about 
150, and therefore must have been a per- 
manent fact of the Asian (shall we say 
Phrygian ?) Mysteries: it probably refers 
to some symbolic action performed by the 
newly initiated, expressive of entrance on 
a new life. If that be so, then part of 





the enigmatic equipment which we found 
in the Antiochian hall of initiation was 
the gate of entrance to the new mystic 
life, and the gate led up to baptism in the 
presence of the god according to the latest 
addition to the Mysteries. 

An official at Claros in the second century, 
who often appears, bore the proud name 
of Ti. Claudius Ardys of the Herakleide 
sprung from Ardys. It is interesting to 
find this survival of the family of the 
ancient Lydian kings, the dynasty that 
ruled from 1200 to 700 B.c. 

The Clarian inscriptions are published 
in the last number of the Austrian Jahres- 
hefte, dated December 15th, 1912: some 
also are published in the volume for 1906. 


W. M. Ramsay. 








Musical Gossip. 


W3HILE Gustav Mahler was alive one heard 
&@ great deal of his gifts as a conductor, and 
he gave a proof of his powers when he con- 
ducted the German opera at Covent Garden 
in 1892. One read from time to time 
of the production of a new symphony. 
Of the nine he composed, Nos. 1 and 4 were 
performed—but only once each—at the 
Promenade Concerts in 1903 and 1905, under 
the direction of Sir Henry Wood, who at last 
Saturday's Symphony Concert gave No. 7 
in E minor. 

The performance lasted an hour and a 
quarter, but we could not discover any- 
thing in it to justify its length. The opening 
section began well. It seemed as if the 
title ‘ Romantic,’ as the symphony has been 
named, would be found appropriate; but 
the music soon became rhapsodical, and 
not unfrequently ugly. We presume it was 
of the programme order, but no clue was 
offered as to its meaning—as was the cas> 
for three of the middle sections. The fourth, 
with its clear rhythm and pleasing orchestral 
colouring, was like an oasis in the desert, 
but the erratic fifth and final movement 
proved a trial of patience. The symphony, 
in its undue and unnecessary length, re- 
minded us of M. Paderewski’s Symphony 
in B minor, but the latter is a more sincere 
work. Its complicated music must have 
given much trouble both to the performers 
and conductors. 

M. S£Bacp, who made a first appearance 
in London on the 16th inst. at Bechstein 
Hall, is a talented violinist, and his rendering 


of Paganini’s 24 Caprices proved that he | 
has splendid technique, an excellent memory, | 


and strong and agile fingers. As a tour de 


force it was wonderful, but there was no | 


valid reason for playing the whole set, the 
formal structure of which tends to monotony. 


Mr. Lyewi-TayLer by his concerts at 





the Dome, Brighton, with the Municipal | 
chorus and orchestra, is doing excellent | 


and successful work. On Wednesday a 
performance of ‘The Golden iy > was 
given, with Miss Jenny Taggart, Miss Ethel 
Harman, and Messrs. Gwilym Richards, F. 
Adhemer, and William Waite as _ soloists. 
The fresh-voiced, well-balanced choir dis- 
tinguished itself as at the recent festival. 
and the orchestral playing also deserves 
praise. 

THE Beecham season opens on Wednesday 


THE music by Signor Busoni to Karh 
Vollmoeller’s ‘Turandot, Princess of China,’ 
noticed in another column, was evolved 
from the ‘Turandot’ Suite given by the com- 
poser last year at an orchestral concert 
at Queen’s Hall. That work was curiously 
fantastic, and as absolute music not satis- 
fying. Now, as an addition to the 
Chinese piece, it becomes not only in- 
telligible, but also characteristic. By means 
of melodies based on a Chinese scale, and 
clever use of percussion instruments, it has 
strong local colour; yet at times there are 
Western touches out of the picture. 

It is interesting to note that about 
a hundred years ago Carl Maria v.. 
Weber wrote incidental music to Schiller’s 
‘Turandot,’ and based his Overture on a 
Chinese melody which he found in Rousseau’s 
‘Dictionnaire de Musique,’ and which, as a 
representative theme, was constantly heard 
in varied form in the rest of the music. 

Mr. JAMES W. TuRNER, who died in his 
sixty-sixth year last Friday week, was. 
as a tenor formerly understudy to Sims. 


| Reeves, and was manager of an opera 


company, which, with the exception of an 
occasional visit to the National Standard 
Theatre, Shoreditch, gave during many 
years performances outside London. 

Many concert programmes will be devoted 


to Wagner’s music this year. Mr. A. 
Schulz-Curtius, who was connected with 


the first performance of the ‘ Ring’ in 
London in 1882, and with the Richter Con- 
certs, has organized a Wagner Centenary 
Concert to take place at the Albert Hall on 
May 22nd. The London Symphony Orches- 
tra (largely augmented) will be under the 
direction of Herr Mengelberg. 

Mr. ARNOLD DOLMETSCH announces two 
concerts of music of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, to be given 
in the Hall of Clifford’s Inn on the evenings 
of January 29th and March 6th. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
London Symphony Orchestra, 8. Queen's Hall. 
Tves. Sara Susman’s Song Recital, 8 15, chstein Hall. 
Wep. Mark Hamboureg’s Piano Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Arnold Dolmetsch’s Concert, Clifford's Inn, 8.30. 
a Opera (‘ Der Rosenkavalier '), Covent Garden 
Tuvrs. Twelve o’Clock Chamber Concert, Holian Fall. 
Liza Lehmann and Nancy Price's “Twilight” Concert, 4.45, 
Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Philharmonic Society, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Opera, Coveut Garden. 


Scn. 
Mow. 


Fat. Josef Holbrooke’s Chamber Concert, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
- Société des Concerts Francais, 8.50, New Art Club, Suffolk St. 
Bat London Ballad Concert, 3, Albert Hall. 


Opera, Covent Garden. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


THE thesis of ‘ Billy’s Fortune’ at the 
Criterion, to which we briefly referred last 
week, bears examination a little better 
than some plays recently produced. A 
foster-father by leaving- as a reward to 
a small boy, who has reciprocated some 
of his care and love, the greater part 
of a large fortune might well exasperate 
relatives less greedy than those Mr. Roy 
Horniman portrays. That the little boy’s 


| character was certainly no better than that 
| of other little boys is proved by its sueccumb- 
| ing completely before the sugared rule of 
| the relatives who have him for three months 
| in turn, with a view to obtaining his consent 
| to put himself, and, unknown to him, a 


next at Covent Garden, when Dr. Strauss’s | 


‘Der Rosenkavalier’ will be produced for 
the first time in England. Last night Mr. 
Alfred Kalisch, the translator of the libretto, 
was announced to give at the Molian Hall 
a descriptive and explanatory lecture of the 
work, musical illustrations being provided 
by some of the artists and Mr. Thomas 
Beecham at the piano. 





fortune of a hundred thousand, permanently 
under their care. Billy goes finally to a 


| home where three little hostages have 


arrived on each other’s heels, bringing 
with each of them an additional fortune of 
sweetness and love, and he sensibly chooses 
the heads of this household to replace the 
guardian he has lost. 

Johnnie Brown, who plays Billy, had 
not on the opening night sufficient 
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opportunity—which he well deserved—to 
bridge over the transition between naughti- 
ness and a sticky state of goodness; butas a 
consequence of the full juvenile licence since 
granted, we hope he may now have 
@ chance of displaying the develop- 
ment of his character. Mr. Arthur Vezin 
also, at least at the first performance, 
played the exemplary father with too much 
unctuous righteousness. Otherwise the cast 
provides plenty of contrast, and takes full 
advantage of the situations—amusing and 
otherwise — made for it. Stripped of its 
exaggeration, the piece has underlying it 
sound ideas, and may provide instruction 
2s well as amusement. 


It is almost impossible to find a descrip- 
tion for Sir George Alexander’s latest 
venture at the St. James’s. It would be 
unfair to call it a play; the programme 
styles it a “‘ chinoiserie,” which is, perhaps, 
the best way out of the difficulty. For 
here we have a brilliant spectacle, clever and 
artistic scenery, effective grouping on the 
Stage, and an abundance of incidental 
music, all of which belong to the realm of 
the wordless productions made familiar 
by the methods of Prof. Reinhardt. But 
we also have the low comedian of musical 
comedy (not one, alas! but several) in- 
dulging in jokes that would not, perhaps, be 
considered out of place in a _ provincial 

antomime, and are often stale. Indeed, the 
dess said of the “‘ dialogue ” the better; only 
in one scene, that in Calaf’s bedroom, 
.do we get flashes of genuine comedy 
and drama. Bereft of idle words, and 
.clipped of much of the buffoonery, the 
whole might have stood as a highly artistic 
.conception, well thought out in every detail. 
‘There is real atmosphere in some of the 
silent passages; but, while the eye enjoys 
_@ continual feast, the ear would go starving 
were it not for the music. Too much praise, 
however, cannot be bestowed upon Miss 
Evelyn D’Alroy, who makes a bewitching 
figure as the Princess Turandot, and gives 
one the impression of being the only real 
.Chinese character in the piece. As Prince 
Calaf Mr. Godfrey Tearle acts with a manly 
.dignity worthy of a better cause. In the 
scene mentioned above he makes the utmost 
of the oppertunities offered him, and is ably 
seconded by Miss Maire O’Neill and Miss 
Hilda Moore. 


A First act alive with spontaneous 
.comedy led us to hope great things of ‘ The 
Headmaster,’ produced on Wednesday even- 
ing at the Playhouse. Unfortunately, in 
the remainder of the play the joint-authors, 
Messrs. Wilfred T. Coleby and Edward 
Knoblauch, have curiously missed their 
way, and even the hard work of a com- 
petent company—notably, of Mr. Cyril 
Maude and his daughter—cannot make the 
rest of the piece seem other than it is—a 
blend of farce and sentimentality. 

We have recently seen Mr. Maude in the 
= of a bishop and a waiter, and we now 

ave him as the Rev. Cuthbert Sanctuary, 
D.D., Headmaster of Carchester, and in 
the opening scenes he extracts the maximum 
of fun from his part ; afterwards, in common 
with the rest of the cast, he seems some- 
what at sea. Three acts would have been 
ample to unfold a rather aimless plot, 
and it is difficult to see why the authors 
have persisted in a fourth, which only serves 
to accentuate the flimsiness of the piece. 

To Mr. Cyril Maude as the “ Head” we 
have already referred ; Miss Margery Maude 
and Miss Kathleen Jones as his daughters, 
Porii# and Antigone, played naturally ; 
and Mr. Edward Combermere as the penni- 
less Jack Strahan, in love with Portia, 
looked the cricketing “‘ blue” to the life. 





Mr. Jack Hobbs as Richards Major, the 
senior prefect and captain of the eleven, 
made that young man very human; and 
in the ———— parts of the designing 
Mrs. Grantley and her unpleasant son 
Palisser, Miss Frances Ivor and Mr. Arthur 
Curtis made a successful effect. ; 

The piece was preceded by Miss Dora 
Bright’s ‘In Haarlem there Dwelt ’—de- 
scri as a “‘ musicdrame in four pictures.” 
It deals with a not too probable story of a 
silent husband, an unhappy wife, and a 
handsome lover. The wife decides to elope 
with her lover, but is restrained by her 
husband’s asking her to mend a rent in his 
coat before she goes. Beyond affording 
Miss Margery Maude an opportunity for 
showing her versatility, the piece has little 
to recommend it, though the incidental 
music is pretty and the Dutch setting] is 
quaint. 

Mr. RaTHMELL Wutson informs us that 
the next matinée performance of the Drama 
Society will be given at Cosmopolis, 201, 
High Holborn, on Tuesday, February 11th, 
when ‘ Catherine the Great,’ a new Russian 
play by Mr. R. Henderson Bland and Mr. 
A. E. Manning Foster, will be produced. 
Mr. Henderson Bland (the Christus of 
‘From Manger to Cross’) will appear as 
Count Poniatowski, and Miss Frances Dillon 
as Catherine the Great. 


A NUMBER of persons interested in French 
drama have determined to establish in 
London a permanent organization for the 
representation of French plays. in order 
to secure regular performances of the most 
interesting of the recent productions in 
Paris. A small Executive Committee has 
been formed, with Mr. J. T. Grein as Chair- 
man, Mrs. Léon Rueff as Hon. Treasurer, 
and Mr. Philip Carr as Administrator. 

The Society will be called “The Little 
French Theatre,” and the annual subscrip- 
tion will be half-a-guinea, which will entitle 
members to purchase tickets at prices con- 
siderably lower than the ordinary theatre 
rates. The first performance will be given 


in a London West-End theatre on Sunday | 


evening, March 16th. Subscriptions or dona- 
tions may be sent to the Swiss Bankverein, 
llo, Regent Street, or to Mr. Philip Carr, 8, 
North Terrace, South Kensington, who will 
be glad to give further particulars. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. —C, C. S.—S. H.—P. T. K.— 
Received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to —_ to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

We do not undertake to give the value of bocks, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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/ man, and the doctor all use it : 


BAD HANDWRITING. 
THE TROUBLE iT CAUSES. 
THE NEW ALUMINIUM ‘BLICK.’ 
A WEEK’S FREE TRIAL, 


The amount of trouble in deciphering pen- 
written letters and MSS. has called into 
being a special type-writer for home use 
and the traveller that is a perfect type- 
writer in every particular, yet light, portable, 
and durable. 

This new machine is called the Aluminium, 
or ‘ Featherweight Blick,’ which is really « 
marvel in type-writing machines. 

Any reader of this paper can have one 
for a week’s trial free at home. 

So sure are the makers that all who see it 
will like it that they undertake to lend it to 
applicants for one week free of charge, and 
will send it to your home carriage paid to any 


| part of the United Kingdom, accepting all 


responsibility of damage in transit. 

You ask, what is this new Aluminium 
‘Blick’? Type-writer? The answer is, a 
wonderful machine that has supplanted the 
pen and ink in the home, on the train, the 
boat, or wherever you may be. A bright, 
strong, and compact little machine, weighing 
5 lb., all packed in a handy little leather case, 
with compartments for your stationery, 
stamps, &c. 

You can write with it in any language 
required, and in any character of letter. 
In script type for social correspondence, or in 
type very similar to what you are now 
reading. You can have large or small- 
sized type, but you can use them all on the 
same machine, changing from one to the 
other at will and in an instant. 

But the portability of the machine is 
one of its chief merits; it weighs but 5 lb. 
You can take it from room to room, house 
to house, or city to city, almost as easily 
as you would a book. It has no ribbon to 
tear or soil your fingers, and it is always 
ready for use. 

To authors especially, the ‘Blick’ is 
indispensable. Hand-written copy is a thing 
of the past. No editor or publisher nowadays 
gives any consideration to non-type-written 
copy, and the author or journalist who 
submits stories or articles written by hand— 
no matter how clear the hand-writing may 
be—runs a great risk of his work being 
returned to him unread, while type-written 
copy is readily accepted. This fact is widely 
recognized, and now the clergyman, the 
author, the journalist, the naval or military 
in fact in 
‘Blick’ Type- 


every walk of life the 


| writer is employed ; and especially in the 


library and boudoir. 


The mastery of the ‘Blick’ can be 


| accomplished in an hour; a child can learn 





to use it. Only a very little practice and 
you will be able to write with the speed of an 
expert, but the company guarantee to teach 
every purchaser how to use any of their 
models. 

By writing to the Blick Co., Ltd., of 9 and 
10, Cheapside, London, E.C., asking for 
Booklet (No. 98), or to the West-End Branch, 
369, Oxford Street, you will be sent by return 
of post a machine for a week’s trial free. If, 
after your week’s trial, you do not care to 
keep it, send it back, either by post or by 
local carrier. 

The ‘Blick’ for its clear, clean, visible 
and perfect writing stands without a rival, 
even when compared with the heavy and 
cumbersome office type-writers that cost 
twice and thrice as much. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published Monthly in Bradshaw's Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A., Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered free of charge. 
Particulars should be given of Locality, approximate Fees, Age, &c. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 
ABBOTSHOLME.—ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE. 


Pioneer School of New Education Movement. 


BANSTEAD.—ROSE HILL SCHOOL. 
Prep. for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds 25 acres. 


BEDFORD.—MODERN SCHOOL. 


For Professional, Commercial Life, and Engineering. 
50 gns. 


Fees from 


BLACKHEATH.—CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. Fees from 531. 


BOGNOR.—HOLYROOD HOUSE. 
Preparatory. Special care given to French and German. 


BRIGHTON.—XAVERIAN COLLEGE. 
Preparation for London Matric. or Commercial Examinations. Fees 50/. 


BRIGHTON.—SHOREHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Preparation for Professional or Commercial Life. Fees 30 gns. 


DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 501. 


EASTBOURNE.—ALDRO SCHOOL. 


Prep. for Public Schools and Osborne. 
Fees 100 gns. 


ELLESMERE.—S. OSWALD’S. 
Sound education at moderate fees. 


Playing ground, 5 acres. 


39/. a year. 


FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET. 


In best part of Folkestone. 


Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. 
Fees 800. 


HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 
1] acres of grounds. Thorough teaching. Fees from 42/. 


PANGBOURNE.—CLAYESMORE. 


‘* One of the pioneer schools of reformed methods of modern education.” 
Beautiful premises and grounds. 


RAMSGATE.—ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE. 


Church of England Public School. Fine premises, grounds of 160 acres, 
and large University Staff. 


SUUTHPORT.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
Classics, Languages, Commercial Subjects. Fees from 42 gns. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


EASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE. 
High-class Ladies’ School. Special attention given to physical 
development and domestic training. 


EDINBURGH.—STRATHEARN COLLEGE, GRANGE. 
Private School of Cookery, Housekeeping, and all Domestic Arts. 
Diplomas and Certificates awarded. 

FOLKESTONE.—ST. STEPHEN’S, EARLS AVENUE. 
Small Home School for yeung children. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS—(continued). 


LEE.—BURNT ASH HILL, near BLACKHEATH. 
Modern High School for Girls. Education on modern lines. Pre- 
paration for all Exams. 

SEASCALE.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Efficient staff, including mistress for gymnastics and games. 
for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from 631. 


Houses 


DUAL SCHOOLS. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 500. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 


BRUGES, BELGIUM.—PEMBROKE SCHOOL. 


Thorough English education combined with languages. Fees from 501. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 


BRUGES. —Old established PROTESTANT SCHOOL. 

Madame Bernier de Lutry, Quai St. Anne. Special facilities for 
acquiring French and German. 

DORNHOLZHAUSEN, near HOMBURG.—VICTORIA COLLEGE. 
Founded by H.I.M. the late Empress Frederick of Germany. Home 
and educational establishment of the highest class. 

DRESDEN.—19, LEUBNITZERSTRASSE. 

First-class Finishing School. Modern house, large grounds. 
from 751. 

LAUSANNE.—LA BERGERONNETTE. 

Special facilities for languages, music, art, &c. 

LAUSANNE.—CHATEAU DES APENNINS. 


First-class Finishing School. Lessons by University and Conserva- 
toire Professors. 


VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 
On the Lake of Geneva. 
advantages. Fees 70/. 

VEVEY-LA-TOUR.—JEWISH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Thorough education in French and other Languages. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASFATRIA, COMBERLAND. 


First-class College for acquiring knowledge of agriculture in all its 
various branches. Beautiful premises. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


EY PE.—Near BRIDPORT, DORSET. 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Army, and Civil Service. 
LONDON.—20, WEST CORNWALL ROAD, 8. W. 
Universities. Engineering Schools. Few resident Pupils specially 
prepared. 
MANCHESTER. —254, OXFORD ROAD. 
Pennington’s, University Tutors. 
NORTH QUEENSFERRY, FIFE.—ST. MARGARET. 
Few Boys prepared for the Public Schools, 


Fees 


Fees from 70 gns. 


Agreeable family life. All educational 
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REMAINDER AT HALF PRICE. 











re Il, 


Demy 4to, xiv-118 pp. price (post free) 5s. 3d. net ($1.25). 


11 FULL-PAGE PLATES PRINTED ON ART PAPER AND 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED. NO’ 


THE w 
‘ADORATION OF THE MAGI’ 


BY 


JAN MABUSE. 


Formerly in the Collection of the Eart or Car.is-e. 


RE) 


NO 


By MAURICE W. BROCKWELL, 
Author of ‘The National Gallery: Lewis Bequest,’ &c. 


The Author has written a carefully detailed description of the picture, and 
examined at very considerable length every step in its “pedigree.” He has also 
quoted all the leading criticisms that have appeared on the painting from 1851, QU 
when the nation’s new possession was first publicly exhibited in England, down 
to the moment of going to press. 


NO 





In the opinion of the general reader, the outstanding feature of this book 
is, undoubtedly, the seven photographs specially taken of the picture our or ITs 
FRAME A FEW DAYS BEFORE IT WAS EXHIBITED IN THE NationaL GaLiEery. These Plates 
reproduce the painting as A WHOLE and IN PaRTS, some of the reproductions 
representing but a FEW SQUARE INCHES of the panel. Only in this way is it possible 
to examine with any degree of accuracy the microscopic fidelity observed by the 
artist during the seven years that he is traditionally said to have laboured on 
this painting, which is his masterpiece. 


RE 


NO 

A distinctive feature of one of the Appendixes is the prominence given to the 
magnificent results achieved by the Nationa, Art-Cotiections Funp in the seven 
years that it has been founded. 


From many favourable Reviews we take the following :— 


“This exhaustive study and description...... Mr. Brockwell has gone a great deal 
deeper than illustration and description. He gives a complete pedigree of the picture, 
so far as it can be established, from the time of painting.” —Sfandard. N 


“Mr. M. W. Brockwell gives a full description of this elaborate work, with some 
good photographs, and he has worked out its history in detail...... In an appendix he 
summarises the work done by the National Art-Collections Fund, and gives photographs 
of its chief acquisitions, the Velazquez ‘Venus’ and Holbein’s ‘Duchess of Milan,’ 
together with a photograph of ‘The Mill’ as it now looks after being cleaned—very 
much finer and clearer in detail, to all appearance, than it was before.” 

Glasgow Herald. 





Copies may be obtained from 


CHAS. FARMER, 11, CHICHESTER RENTS, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (January 25) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Lord of Burleigh and Sarah Hoggins—‘‘Casere Weold Creacum”: ‘ Widsith ’— 
Statues and Memorials in the British Isles—‘‘ Burgee ”—Bishops’ Transcripts—Shakespeariana : 
‘* Entrance ”—‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood’—Baccara—‘‘The Wen”: a Curiosity of Indexing 
—‘‘ The Gold Lion” in Lombard Street— Morrye-house ”—‘‘ Night-cap.”’ 


QUERIES :—Top- Compounds—‘‘ Topping of the land ”—The late Edward Solly and ‘ The Dunciad ’ 
—Clarendon’s ‘Essay on War’—The Axe and the Sandal Tree—Hayter’s ‘Trial of Queen 
Caroline’: Dover House—Bainbridge: Goring: Gifford—Vicars of St. John the Baptist, Little 
Missenden—Andreas Miiller of Greiffenhagen—Charles Family—Constance Kent —Medal—John 
Walker—Irish Companies— Biographical Information Wanted— Richard Andrewes—Place-Names 
—Napoleon as Historian—‘‘ Tonnagium.” 


REPLIES :—‘‘Sex horas somno”—Galignani—‘‘To carry one’s life in one’s hands”—Octagonal 
Meeting-Houses— Words on a Sampler—Botany—The Inquisition in Fiction and Drama—Pepys’s 
‘Diary’: an Error in Transcription—Hymn by Gladstone—The Terminal “ac ”—‘‘ Cheev ” : 


‘** Cheever ”—‘‘ Apium ”—Napoleon’s Imperial Guard—Sir John Greville of Binton—The Text of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets—Epitaph at Harrington—The Stones of London—Wreck of the Royal 
George—The Curfew Bell—Replica of Wilkie’s ‘Village Politicians’--References Wanted— 
Propitiatory Sacrifice—Boy Bishops. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—The Oxford Dictionary—‘ Early English Classical Tragedies ’—Dr. Fennell on 
‘Edwin Drood’—‘ Mary, Queen of Scots, and the Prince, her Son.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (January 18) CONTAINS— 
NOTES :—Primero—A Justification of King John—Hugh Peters—John Walter—Edmund Graile— 


Shipping. 











Under Contrast with H.M, Government. 

P« 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e. 
Ceaveying P and Merchandise te 


SEO 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


For freight and passage apply: 
P.& 0. S. N. Co. 122, Leadenhall Street, EC ; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London 


























Dialogues by Meredith—The Wandering Jew: Probable Buddhist Origin—Philologic Relation- | 


ship—John Stubbe—Handel, the Shakespeare of Music. 


QUERIES :—Lingen Family—Thirty-Nine Articles—‘‘Thou ascended ”—Francis Lodwick—Henry | 


Meredith Parker—Author Wanted—Redding: Hervey: Richardson—Johanna Williamscote— 
Artists and Publishers—Benedict Arnold—The ‘‘ Last Governor of Calais”: Bells of Powick 


—Capital Letters—‘‘ John o’ Gaunt’s Chapel,” Belper—‘‘ Thof ”—Ireland’s ‘ Life of Napoleon’ | 


—Worship of the Horse—Authors Wanted—Richardson, Auctioneer—Biographical Informa- | 


tion Wanted. 


REPLIES :— Christmas Eve in Provence—Lamb’s Chapel, London—Fisher Family—‘: Dander ”— | 


To be ‘‘ out” for a Thing —‘‘ Notch” —Cawthorne—Campden House —-Symbolism of the 
Pentalpha—A Memory Game—No Twin ever Famous—‘‘ Curzo”—‘‘ Tamson’s Mear (Mare) ” 
—Sir John Greville of Binton—‘ Ian Roy’—T. Chippendale, Upholsterer—History of Churches 
in Situ—“ Apium”—First Folio Shakespeare—“ Of sorts” —The Inquisition in Fiction and 
Drama—Berrysfield—Monuments at Warwick—Queen Elizabeth and Richard II.—General 
Beatson and the Crimean War— Hampden Surname—William Dargan. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Cardinal Manning, and Other Essays ’—‘The Lost Language of Symbolism’ 
—‘ The Story of Architecture in Oxford Stone’—‘ Burke’s Peerage.’ 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 











NEXT WEERS ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of THAMES-SIDE IN THE PAST, 
by H. B. WHEATLEY ; and MATERIALS 
FOR THE STUDY OF THE AINU LAN- 
GUAGE AND FOLK-LORE, by BRONISLA W 
PILSUDSKI. 











“THE MOST iM! ** “BLACKWOOD? 
BRILLIANT i) = REMAINS 
OF OUR WITHOUT A 
MAGAZINES.” |) RIVAL.” 
FEBRUARY | contains 
USS 
Happy-go-Lucky. By Ian Hay. 


Shooting Takin in Eastern Tibet. 
By Captain F. M. Batey. 


The Affair at Montrose: A Naval 
Footnote to the ’45. 


By Dove as G. Browne 
A Broken Man. 


By X. 
Khedder. By B. Sresy. 
Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 
VIII. Kit Marlowe.—Part I. 
By AL¥rrep Noyss. 
The Other Side of the Lights. 
By Secunpvs. 
George Frederick Watts. 
By Morra O'NEILL. 
Who Wants Home Rule ? 
By J. P. MAnarFry. 
From the Outposts. 
The Warrigani Patrol. By Semsro. 
Saragarhi. By F. F. K. 
Musings without Method. 


The Whigs’ Prejudice against Disraeli — Lord 
Cromer’s Charges—Disraeli’s Veracity — Peel and 
the Corn Laws—Gladstone’s Sense of Truth—The 
Adventurer’s Foresight—The Decay of Idealism in 
France ?—Official Reputations—The Poets of France 
—An English Machiavelli. 


The New Tyranny. 

















Insurance Companies. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 





Particulars will be forwarded post free on application to 


48, Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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CASSELLS FIRST NOVELS OF 1913 


Red Harvest Child of Storm 


By Newman Flower By H. Rider Haggard 


Editor of ‘The Storyteller.’ 


Tells of the most dramatic night in history—that of June 10, 1903 +The successor to ‘‘ Marie,” and the second of a cycle of three 




















— — Alexander and ~~ maaan Cape oo, Allan Quatermain stories, which deal with the ven. 
n the palace of Belgrade. e secre story of the eance of Zikali—‘‘ The-Thing-which.- ° ¢ a 
events which led up “to that great crime is also realistic- . been-born.”” In tn mi 9 4 “ _ 
rim a ’ of 
ally described. Red Harvest,’ well devised and well St “A h 
written, clamours ivr the reader’s praise. Mr. Flower orm,’’ we have a character destined to 
is heartily to be congratulated on a highly success- take a prominent place among the won- 
ful first appearance.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 6s. drous creations of Sir Rider Haggard 6s. 


A Master of Deception 
By Richard Marsh 


This novel, written in Mr. Richard Marsh’s most vigorous style, 
might well have been entitled ‘The Rogue’s Progress.’ 
Once the inevitable murder is committed, the reader 
becomes involved in a series of astounding adven- 
tures dealing with criminal antagonisms that 





are as inystifying as they are thrilling 6s. 
Other New Novels ready shortly 
WHITE MOTLEY =- - - - - - . - - Max Pemberton 6s. 
THE GATE OF TO-MORROW - - - - - - - Norman McKeown 6s. 
LOVE’S SOLDIER .- 7 ; - : ° . : . Olive Christian Mackirdy 6s. 
THE TWO CARNATIONS - - - - - - - ne 











Marjorie Bowen 38. 6d. 


IMPORTANT WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


A HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
n 2 vols. medium 8vo, 21s. net the Set. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND By Right Hon. H. 0. Arnold-Forster, M.A. 


New and Enlarged Edition by Mrs. ARNOLD-FORSTER. Profusely illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY Edited by Sydney J. Low, M.A., and Prof. F. S. Pulling, M.A. 


With Contributions by Eminent Writers. Colour Frontispiece and 13 Full-Page Illustrations in Black a White. Medium 8vo, 9s. net. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SPAIN By G. H. B. Ward 


New and Revised Edition. With 12 Full-Page Plates from Photographs. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS 
How, When, and Where to Find and Identify Them By Richard and Cherry Kearton 


New and Revised Edition. With 15 Natural Colour Plates of Eggs, 6 beautiful Photogravures of Birds, and over 400 Photographs direct from 
Nature. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 14s. net. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING By Prof. A. W. Brightmore, D.Sc. M.I.C.E. 
New and Revised Edition. With additional chapter on Reinforced Concrete Design. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Giving Definitions of more than 100,000 Words and Phrases. 1100 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 4s. 6d. net. 


CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY 
French-English, English-French Edited by James Boielle, B.A. 


Newly Revised by pe V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 1230 pages, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; half leather, 4s. 6d. net ; limp leather, red edges, 
and round corners, 6s. net. 

CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY 
German-English, English-German Revised and considerably Enlarged by Karl Breul, M.A. Litt.D. 
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